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CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH I PREPARE TO GIVE A BALL. 
“Suat.—Some pigeons, Davy; a couple of short-legged hens; a joint 


of mutton ; and any pretty tiny little kickshaws, tell William, cook,” 
Henry IV., Part II. 


THE plan I bave in my head is to givea ball. My Cousin Colling. 
wood at last decides on an excursion into Brittany, chiefly for the 
of contemplating the churches of that province ; for Col- 
lingwood dearly loves ecclesiastical architecture. Mabel accom. 
panies him, and therefore, as I shall be quite alone fora short 
period, the opportunity is a golden one. It is, my dear,—I am 
ing the respected British public—a primary axiom in my 
philosophy that nothing tends so much to the evolution of character 
as circumstance, and especially sudden circumstance. This ball 
of mine, I feel, will create an artificial event, the watching of which 
will give me an elucidation of many things as to which I am 
curious. Nobody, I am confident, bas an inkling of what I intend 
to do, so that everybody will be taken off their guard. Mine isa 
peculiar position, and there is no doubt that there are difficulties in 
the way. In the first place, I am yet comparatively a stranger in 
Beaujoli, and with many of the English people I have little more 
than a bowing acquaintance. If one throws open one’s saloon for 
a dance it is obvious there must be dancers. There must also be 
&® sufficient sprinkling of those individuals who are facetiously 
called ‘‘ wall-flowers,”” in the shape of chaperones, etc.. In the 
second place, Iam a bachelor; and as Mabel is absent, there is no 
lady to fulfil for me the duties of hostess. Some particular mammas 
tie averse to their beloved daughters attending the ball of ° young 
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bachelor, especially if they know little about him. I allow this is 
natural ; but nevertheless if there is to be dancing there must be 
damsels to dance with, unless I adopt the plan recommended by 
Mr. Spurgeon and other able Dissenters, of inviting the gentlemen 
to dance together ; and this I feel strongly disinclined to do. “ But 
then,” as I tell my friend Mrs. Herbert, “a wise man has wisely 
remarked, ‘Whatever is great is difficult.’’ Colonel and Mrs, 

bert are near neighbours of the Stopfords, and during our short 
acquaintance | have set the lady down in tay mind as being a 
woman of energy and much domestic clear-headedness, who would 
be able to affor) me valuable advice and co-operation in the prosecu. 
tion of my design. Moreover, she speaks French well, and is 

ially conversant with that part of the vocabulary which relates 
to the market and the kitchen, Mrs. Herbert laughs at my 
exercises of the tongue, which I don’t think entirely fair, consider. 
ing that I frequently strike into a conversation with a justness of 
idiom and a propriety of accent which astonishes—nay, electrifies, 
the natives themselves. I take Mrs. Herbert into my confidence, 
and she promises secrecy until our plan is matured and the 
invitations issued. 

“In the first, place, Mrs. Herbert,’’ I say, ‘‘ we must have 
enough gentlemen. That is a sine qua non. It will hardly insure 
success to have a number of discontented maidens, burning to be 
turned round all night, complaining next day that they had to herd 
with ‘ wall-flowers,’ and spreading an evil report of the. land. 
Therefore I must have some Frenchmen.” 

“Of course you must, Mr. Benedict ; and the more you have of 
them the better one young lady will be pleased, I know,”’ says Mrs. 
Herbert, significantly, for she has penetrated my fancy for Amelia, 
and has informed me what Mrs, Grundy is saying about it. 

** T will call on Monsieur Lamballe to-day.’’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Benedict, that will be the best way. I know 
Monsieur Lamballe very well, you know. He is most good- 
natured, and is intimate with all the best French families here. 
Of course you will ask Aim, Mr. Benedict ?” 

“Oh, of course. And Bijou, and Bagatelle, and De Pivot. 
That will make four Frenchmen. I have been calculating that there 
will be about two-and-twenty pairs for dancing—thirty altogether, 
with chaperones.”’ 

“Let us count them. The four Grays,” I suppose, says Mrs, 
Herbert, laughing, and beginning to count on her fingers. 

Yes. - I think I must ask papa and mamma.” 


“ . ~“* . eye 
Are you going to have Sir Peregrine Pnilibeg and Mrs. 


Kirtle, Mr. Benedict i 
“Certainly. I expect that Sir Peregrine will present himself 
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in a full.dress kilt of the Claverhouse tartan, and close the evening 
by dancing the ‘ Highland fling.’ ” 

I have recently, my dear—I am addressing the British public 
made the personal acquaintance of Sir Peregrine Philibeg,’ and 
have found him to be, in spite of his somewhat meagre limbs, a 
Scotch aristocrat of the best ion, with a national predilection for 
 free-handed hospitality,” which my old friend has probably 
extended to your humble servant more than to’any other of his 
Beaujoli acquaintances. Mrs. Kirtle is a lively and chatty lady, 
of a style of physique which is particularly agreeable to the French 

eople. 
: «Well, now, Mr. Benedict,”’ says Mrs. Herbert, ‘‘ suppose we 
say you will want a supper for thirty people. You are going to 
havea regular sit-down supper, are you not, Mr. Benedict ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, unquestionably, if you think there will be room in 
our dining-room, and I can persuade Madame to submit to citeum- 
stances.” 

“Will you have any difficulty with her, do you think, Mr, 
Benedict ?”’ says Mrs. Herbert, as she opens the folding-door between 
my two apartments for the purpese of inspecting the dimensions of 
the salle ad manger. 

‘‘She is a most worthy old lady, but I think her ideas of 
propriety are shocked at the notion of a bachelor’s ball. It is not 
at all comme il faut, she tells me. Suppose I have her in, and 
convince her that, while she need not fear any scandal to her 
establishment, I am determined to have my way ?” 

*Do, Mr. Benedict. Silly old woman! This room is quite 
large enough to hold thirty people comfortably, if you make 
Madame Barri take away that huge chiffonier which fills up half 
the room.”’ 

Madame emerges from the little bureau where she is accus- 
tomed to sit, with a pan of charcoal under her feet, feasting on that 
vegetable—so much loved by the French, and so greatly abhorred 
by your humble servant—the onion, dozing over the Beaujoli 
Gazette, and, peradventure, dreaming of the two eminent gentle. 


men whose images hang in her salon. Madame appears as usual 
with her faithful little umbra io the background, whose smiling 
is not without its distinguishing black smudge. Madame is 
full of nervous dignity, for she knows for what reason she has been 
summoned ; but Rosalie’s black eyes are beaming with joy, for 
she is secretly dying for the ball. Poor Barri’s remonstrances and 
appeals are almost sublime in their pathos, but I have hardened my 
heart, and I go on hardening it. 
“Has Monsieur really determined to give a dancing soirée /’’ 
asks Madame, sadly. 
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“Yes, Madame, certainly, and I want you to give me all the 
assistance in your power. I will have this room for dancing, and 
the table for supper, and then I want a little retiring-room for 
the ladies.’’ 

“‘Qh, Monsieur, it is not as it should be; it is not at all asit 
should be—at all, at all. It is not our way in France. Monsieur 
is quite a young man, and he has no wife. It is not as it should 
be that Monsieur invites young ladies to his apartments.’’ 

“But, Madame, they will be accompanied by chaperones, so 
that everything will be proper.” 

Madame shakes her head, quite unconvinced. 

“Tt is not as it should be—it is not asit should be. Monsieur 
must procure a wife, and then it will be all right.” 

‘* But, you see, Madame, I can scarcely go out into the street 
and order a wife for the occasion, as I can a pdié de foi gras.” 

Mrs. Herbert and Rosalie are laughing, even the shadow ofa 
smile flits for an instant on the grim lips of Madame; but the 
subject is to her too solemn for merriment, and she continues 
shaking her head. : 

**Oh, Monsieur, itis impossible. It is not as it shouki be.”’ 

‘* Madame Barri, it will be necessary to remove that chiffonier,” 
says Mrs. Herbert, and then goes on to indicate other matters with 
a fluency of French which I cannot pretend to rival, and which 
excites Madame to a torrent of heated reply, which I find it 
difficult to follow. Madame again turns to me and pours outa 
rapid stream of plaintive eloquence, which seems to me to turn 
again and again on some grievance in connection with “les 
meubles.” 

“Madame, you speak too quick for me,’’ I exclaim, despair. 
ingly. 

“ Madame thinks that Monsieur is going to turn her furniture 
into the garden,” puts in Rosalie. 

*“* Madame is entirely mistaken,” I protest. “I wouldn’t be so 
heartless. I merely wish that big thing to be temporarily removed 
to the passage.” 

Rosalie explains, and Madame at length ceases to resist, 
though not to grumble. 

“* The Colonel’s room will do admirably for the ladies,” I go on. 

‘*Oh, Monsieur Benedict, it might be displeasing to Monsieur 
the Colonel.” : 

“I will take the responsibility of that on myself, Madame. 
Nothing in the room shall be displaced. Don’t you think,” I 
continue, turning to my coadjutor, “that Madame Barri’s little 
office would be just the thing for a little refreshment-room ; for 
ies and claret-cup, you know, and such little kickshaws ?” 
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“The very thing, Mr. Benedict. Capital! And then, you 
know, we should not have to open the dining-room till we go in to 
su Na 

Paeheree Madame is astounded—dumbfounded—when I make 
the audacious proposal. 

“It is impossible! It is impossible! It it quite impossible! 
she reiterates, piteously. ‘‘ Never, never, Monsieur Benedict! 
If I give up my little chamber, where can I sit?” 

“ Madame has a beautiful chamber upstairs,’’ I suggest. “A 
sitting-room and bedroom in one. Could she not sit there for one - 
evening ¢”’ 

My boldness alarms even Rosalie,'who exclaims, ‘‘ Oh, Monsieur 
Benedict !’’ though she laughs at the same time. 

It is impossible, Monsieur,” repeats the disconsolate widow 
Barri. ‘‘ That is where I entertain my visitors on Sunday.”’ 

“Suppose Madame were to have a little party of her own 
upstairs while mine was going on below,”’ I say with a winning 
smile. ‘Or, if that were not convenient, suppose Madame were 
to join my own soirée. I would find her a chair in a snug corner, 
and she would be very welcome.’’ 

“Je vous remerci beaucoup, Monsieur,” cries Madame, with 
national politeness, though her face relaxes not its stern dis- 
pleasure. ‘‘ Monsieur is excessively obliging, but I retire early 
to bed, and I desire not to relinquish my little apartment.”’ 

In the end, however, I having set my heart on that most con. 
venient bureau, with the intention of turning it for the night into 
a miniature “ Spiers and Pond,’’ Madame has to beat an unwilling 
retreat, and leave her little sanctum in the hands of the enemy. 

‘*T was bent upon getting it,’’ I remark to Mrs. Herbert. ‘* It 
reminds me of a dance I once gave in some lodgings near London. 
My landlady was a bonnet-maker, and I got her to give up her 
shop for the night, which I turned into a grand refreshment-room, 
the counter making a beautiful buffet.’’ 

“Was it a successful ball, Mr. Benedict ?”’ 

“Nothing could have been more so. We went up and down 
stairs from the parlour to the shop, and nobody spared the ices. 
Everybody was delighted.”’ 

“T hope this will go off as well, But now, Mr. Benedict, we 
must go out and provide for the cuisine.”’ 

Mrs. Herbert and I spend the morning in flitting ubiquitous 
about the Rue Conservateur, popping into confectioner’s to order 
sweetmeats, into restaurants to order pies and chickens, into 
Stationer’s to command ball programmes and pencils—for we are 
resolved that every detail of the entertainment shall be in the 

most finished style—and then, again, turning into the Route de 
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Madelaine, and giving carte blanche to the great wine merchant 
there in the matter of claret and champagne. 

“ Oysters, Mrs. Herbert ; we must not forget oysters !’’ 

** We very nearly had—had we not, Mr. Benedict? 1am s0 
glad you have thought of them, because Colonel Herbert, for one, 
is so fond of them. Of course you like oysters yourself, Mr, 
Benedict ?” 

“ Not particularly.” 

**Qh, Mr. Benedict, you don’t mean to say so ?”’ 

** Why, what is there wonderful in it ?”’ 

** Don’t you know, Mr. Benedict, oysters are the food of love.” 

** So is music, Mrs. Herbert; and I greatly prefer music. [ 
like oysters scolloped or in pdtés.’’ 

** Well, we might order enough to have them in every way,” 
says the lady. 

‘* Yes, and we will. How many hundred de you think will 
suffice ?’’ I say, being resolved that my provisions in every depart. 
ment shall be unlimited. 

We are again in the Rue Conservateur, out of which we 
diverge into one of those narrow, quaint side alleys with their rude 
pavements, of which the greater part of Beaujoli is composed. 

““¢Rue Pomme D’or,’’’ I read ; “ which being interpreted means 
‘Street of the golden apple.’ ’’ 

‘* A poetical name, isn’t it, Mr. Benedict t’? remarks my com- 

ion. 

“Pah !”’ I say, sniffing with my nose; ‘‘ ‘Street of the rotten 
apple’ would be more appropriate.”’ 

**] declare,’ cries Mrs. Herbert, ‘‘here comes Monsieur 
Lamballe. The very man you want to see.”’ 

‘* How do you do, Mrs. Herbert? You are going to market, as 
usual ?”’ says Monsieur, in perfectly good English, though with 
that peculiar jerkiness of accent which for the most part betrays 
the foreigner, be he ever so accomplished, in the use of our tongue. 

‘* No, Monsieur Lamballe, that is not my errand just now. You 
see I haven’t my big marketing basket with me. Let me introduce 
Mr. Benedict. Monsieur Lamballe, Mr. Benedict and I are busy 
ordering supper for a dance which he is going to give at his 
lodgings next Friday.” 

: ** And to which Iam very anxious you should come, Monsieur,” 
say. 

“You are very good; but Ido not frequently go out now it 
the evening. I am getting an old man. I do not care much to go | 
‘to balls and dances.”’ 

I look at Monsieur Lamballe. He looks to me a gentleman not 
above forty years old, of slim make ; and, take him all in all, not 








the kind of individual whose dancing days I should haye guessed to 
"be for ever fled. 

“© Old, Monsieur !”’ Texclaim. ‘“ Pardon! You look the picture 
of youth ond health, Doesn’t he, Mrs. Herbert? I hope you will 
make an exception in my tivour and come on Friday, ANY also 
bring some of your friends, whom, I am told, are fond of dancing.” 

“Do, Monsieur Lamballe,” says Mrs. Herbert. **T am sure a 
dance will do you good.”’ 

“Can I resist the entreaties of a beautiful lady ?’’ cries 
Monsieur, with playful gallantry, and laughing good-humouredly, 
‘‘T will do myself the pleasure of coming,’”’ he continues, turning 
to me; ‘“‘and I will bring my friends with me, They will be 
happy. How many of them would you like, Monsieur ¢”’ 

“ Any number,’’ I say. ‘‘ ‘The more the merrier.’ ’’ 

There is Bijou, and De Pivot, and Bagatelle in the town just 
now. . They will be willing to come, I can pledge myself.” 

‘¢ Then I may count on them and yourself also, Monsieur ¢’’ 

‘*You may, Monsieur. Au revoir.’’ 

My new acquaintance goes off with the finished salute of a 
true Frenchman. 

‘‘T like Monsieur Lamballe,” says my companion; "he is s0 

good-natured. I am sure your ball will be a success now, Mr, 
Benedict, How delighted the Grays will be when they hear of so 
many Frenchmen coming ?”’ 

There remain two things to be considered, and then my arrange- 
ments, I feel, will be complete ; one is flowers, the other is a 
pianist. These are matters requiring no assistance from Mrs, 
Herbert. Nursery gardens area feature of Beaujoli; every flower 
beneath the sun seems to bloom in them. I repair to one to which 
Collingwood and Mabel have already given their custom, for both 
are partial to plants. I order dozens ; and Madame Barri’s stair. 
case and apartments seem transformed into a delicious conservatory. 
A rash and unwise impulse—at least it seems so now, though at 
the time it seemed a happy inspiration of the glowing son of 
Aphrodite—moves me to the purchase of a superb and variegated 
bouquet, destined to add another charm to the excelling presence 
of Ainelia. As to the pianist: I enter a little house in the Rue 
Conservateur, from the parlour of which the harmonies of a piano, 
thumped by violent fingers, are cast into the street below, and 
startle the horses of the Péregrand diligence, which is rumbling 
away to the Post-office. The fair performer stops pounding “* La 
Fille de Madame Angot,’’ and looks up with a smiling but— 
miserabile dictu /—a squinting face. .* 
“Up to what hour does Monsieur desire my services ?’’ 
‘* Until one in the morning, certainly; probably later.” 
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“Tf I play, Monsieur, till midnight, my price is twenty francs , 
beyond that time I expect five francs more. Would Monsieur like 
an idea of my musical talents ?”’ 

Taking my answer for granted, this bewitching daughter of St. 
Cecilia squints, and again addresses herself to the pommelling of 
“ Madame Angot’s daughter.”’ 

The operation finished, I strike my bargain, with perfect 
satisfaction, for I feel that manipulation so energetic, and seemingly 
so exhaustless, will meet with an adequate response from ‘‘ the 
dancers, dancing in tune,” whom I expect to honour my modest 
saloon. I have said that one grand feature of Beaujoli is nursery 
gardens; another is decidedly dogs. I don’t think that in any 

have I ever seen so many specimens and so great a variety 

of that quadruped. Everybody seems to own a dog; very often 
more thanone. But that is not all. For every dog that somebody 
owns there seems to be a dog that owns nobody. I meet them 
at every corner, and particularly on the Place in frout of the 
Hotel de Ville, where they seem to assemble as if by concert to 
hold congresses, the objects of which are best known to themselves. 
And then the physiognomies and patchwork characteristics of these 
interesting mongrels are so remarkable. It seems really as if some 
system of ‘‘ exchange ” went on among them, similar to that which 
encounters the eye in “‘ The Queen ; a Lady’s Newspaper.’”’ I meet 
a French poodle, who seems to have exchanged his tail for the 
head of a bull-terrier ; I meet a big sheep-dog who has parted 
with his hind-quarters for those of an Italian greyhound; I 
encounter a Pomeranian who has exchanged legs with a Maltese 
terrier or a pug; I meet a pointer who actually has offered his 
smooth and silky skin for the shaggy coat, covering an obliging 
bear, whom he must have fallen in with and cajoled somewhere 
in the course of his lifetime; I meet, in fact, dog after dog, who 
has no natural right to his head, his legs, his body, or his tail, and 
who, in reflective moments, must find it difficult to recognise his 
ewn identity. My friend Stopford’s ‘‘ Jonathan” I observe 
frequently herding with these groups of questionable eccentricities, 
much to poor Stopford’s disgust and despair. “ Jonathan,” Stopford 
informs me, was at one time a vagrant in the howling wilderness of 
London, from which he was rescued by the missionaries of ‘‘ the 
Institution for Homeless Dogs,” who commenced his reformation and 
were Carrying it on when Stopford appeared on the scene’as & 
pre My dear Stopford and his vivacious wife, too, constantly 
ament to me that the old Adam in “Jonathan” has revived. 
As yet my famous pug, ‘‘ Puck whom I procured especially for 
Mrs. Stopford—has not crossed the channel to raise the ‘‘ greeD- 
eyed monster” in the fluffy little body of their regular ‘* Jonathan.” 


- 
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But there is a third feature of Beaujoli—the "‘ gamins.”” The 
“gamins” of Beaujoli are mendicatious in the extreme ; I have no 
doubt mendacious also. Wherever I go I am beset by them, and 
my ears irritated with their everlasting ‘‘ un petit sous, s'il vous 
plait, Monsieur; un franc pour des sabots.’”” Nevertheless, I do 
not seldom fling them a largesse of sous, which is'an exhibition 
of weakness and unwisdom that fills with horrified amazement 
the breasts of those perfect and experienced young gentlemen, the 
Whites. But the “gamins” do not always get sous for nothing. 
I make them my instruments, as on the present occasion. All 
day have these ragged little messengers, in conjunction with 
Rosalie, been scouring over the town, and the fruit of their labours 
I find lying on my table in the shape of piles of notes in neat little 
envelopes. The first I take up is from Amelia’s Mamma : 


“ Lz Coiurns,”—J/onday. 
Dear Ma. Benegpict, 

Mr. Gray and my two young ladies will have much pleasure in being 
at your dance next Friday. I regret to say, that I am unable myself to 
accept your kind invitation, in cousequence of the severe calls which doiestic 
matters make upon my time. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Anastasia M. N. Gray. 


‘So’? I say to myself, “ that little hook-nosed, sharp-eyed lady 
will not bloom among the wall-flowers. I doubt if Amelia and 
Felicia will grieve.’’ The next is from Mrs. Woodcock : 


Dear Mz. Benevicr, 
I and two of my daughters and my son have much pleasure in accepting 
your very kind invitation for Friday. Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Magia Moornnovas Woopcock. 


The rest are all in the same style, and most of them acceptances. 
I calculate that my anticipated thirty will be fully represented. 
Amongst the non-acceptances the one that disappoints me most 
is Mrs. Tulliver, the distinguished novelist, whom I saw in her 
wheel-chair in the “Jardin des Plants’’ the first time that I 
visited that popular retreat. Since that time Mrs. Tulliver and 1 
have become fast, friends, and frequently enjoy a literary téte a téte 
in the “Jardin’’ or elsewhere. As I am throwing aside Mrs. 
Tulliver’s note, Rosalie enters, her little form bending under the 
weight of Amelia’s bouquet. 

‘‘Oh! monsieur, ‘c’est magnifique—excessivement joli 
cries Rosalie, in an ecstasy. ‘‘ To whom is monsieur going to give 
it?’ she continues, smiling slyly. 

** Whom do you think, Rosalie ?’’ I say. 

“To the beautiful Mademoiselle Gray, perhaps, Monsieur $”’ 
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‘*Ah! why for her m particular, Rosalie ?”’ 

** Because I think that Monsifur loves much Mademoiselle 
Gray, and goes to marry her,’’ says Rosalie, with her big eyes 
looking very arch. 

“Suppose Mademoiselle does not reciprocate my affection !”’ 

** Monsieur has demanded ?” 

“ Not yet, Rosalie.” 

“Oh, Monsieur, you ought to demand. Monsieur should de. 
mand her hand of Monsieur her father. Monsieur should take this 
beautiful bouquet to her, and then demand.” 

As to taking the bouquet to the Colline, that I have de. 
termined to do, but as to “demanding,” in accordance with 
Rosalie’s anxious suggestion, that, I feel, is quite another thing. 
I have once already been within the enchanted wall that calls 
itself the home of Amelia, but only in the course of a formal visit 
in company with the Colonel and Mabel. On the present occasion 
I find the drawing-room: empty, with the exception of Master 
Lancelot Gray, aged eight, who immediately runs to fetch his 
mamma. . 

“My young ladies are already deep in their toilettes,’’ says 
that lady when she appears, “‘or Amelia would come to thank 
you in person. Oh, what a beautiful bouquet! Have you really 
brought it formy Amelia? She will quite go out of her wits with 
delight, I think. Lancelot, you must take it up to her; and 
mind you be very careful, dear, how you carry it. Amelia will 
never forgive you if you spoil her bouquet.”’ 

“Yes, mamma,’’ says the little fellow, and proudly departs with 
his burden. 

“T assure you, Mr. Benedict, my girls are both beside them- 
selves with joy at the prospect of this evening. Delight is no 
word for it. Jam so sorry that I cannot accompany them; but 
really, with the amount of sickness we have had in the house lately, 
and the nursing, I sometimes feel so completely knocked up that I 
have enough to do to keep myself from sinking into an arm-chair 
and going to sleep for twenty years, like Rip Van Winkle; and 
that, you know, would never do.” 

‘Of course it would never do,’’ I say, though I consider to 
myself that if the lady liked it, a protracted slumber of the kind 
might be of the greatest benefit. 

“You see, we mothers must think of these things and take 
care of ourselves a little, because so much depends upon us. 
What would become of my children if anything happened to 
mamma, it is quite beyond me to say.”’ 

I feel that in the present case it is equally beyond your humble 
servant ; so I rise to go. 


oe: Sel 
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‘*¢ A mother’s life is precious, Mrs. Gray. You must take care 
of yourself,” I remark, opening the door. A head that I know, 
with its hair all let down in admired disorder, peeps over the 
bannister, and a voice that I know calls out, “‘ Oh, Mr, Benedict, 
I am so much obliged for the flowers you have given me! They 
are lovely beyond expression. It is so good of you! You will 
see me sporting my grand bouquet to-night, you need not doubt.” 

“No, I don’t doubt it,” I say to myself, as I proceed from the 
Colline up the narrow Rue de Bienfaisance. ‘ Will it be so 
sported for me, or for the Frenchmen, I wonder ¢” 


CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH I GIVE A BALL. 


“There was a sound of revelry by night.” 
Childe Harold. 


“ All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, and basoon ; 
All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune.” 


Maud. 


WITH regard to the second of these quotations, I may say, as 
Horace Walpole once said, “my text is not literally true.’’ 
Neither flute, nor violin, nor basoon made vocal the little sitting- 
room of Madame Barri. The sole instrument which stirred the 
“casement jessamine,”’ and to which her roses listened (recollect, it 
was midwinter !) was my own hired piano, played with prodigious 
energy and success by-the lady with the squinting eyes. I am in 
a reverie about this matter of the music as I proceed along the 
Rue de Bienfaisance, wondering whether my evxecutante will per. 
form with éclat. Of a sudden I turn round and raise my cane in 
@ menacing manner, conscious of a pang of pain at once agonising 
and infuriating in the region of the ribs. A cart is standing half 
across the narrow street, and a man is standing up in it forking 
up hay to a loft above him. I suppose I have inadvertently 
brushed against the horse’s nose, which, being an irritable animal, 
has retaliated by nearly making his teeth meet in your humble 
servant's fifth rib. Another moment and my angry walking-stick 
will descend on his offending head, with consequences that it is 
impossible to foresee ; but, in the twinkling of an eye, the intuition 
flashes through me that the imminent blow will cause my enemy, 
the horse, to spring forward, and the man in the cart to be precipi- 
tated with violence on the pavement. So the blow is suspended, 
although the indignant oath which rushes to my lips is not sup- 
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pressed. Some gens-d’armes who are passing gather round, and, 
judging by their terrific mien and wrathful outpouring of the 

language, threaten the extreme penalty of the law on the 
owner of the horse. For an instant the startling shock of the 
occurrence and the pain that I am suffering make me doubtful 
about consummating the festivities of the evening; but such a 
prospect of disappointment and of possible annoyance to myself 
rises up before me, that I dismiss the alternative and determine to 
proceed, happen what may. ‘‘I have overcome considerable diffi. 
culties already,” I reflect to myself; ‘‘ and this stupid accident at 
the eleventh hour, which is certainly the worst of all, must not be 
permitted to be insuperable. If 1 can manage to keep up to the. 
end, I can be ill to-morrow. and then explain the cause to Mrs, 
Grundy, if the old lady is curious about it.” Nevertheless, in 
spite of this heroic resolve, I feel, after clothing myself for the 
evening, that it will require an extraordinary development of 
stoicism to enable me to weather the storm. 

The animal which has behaved so unceremoniously to me has 
left a manifest indenture in my side, which, as I enter my recep- 
tion-room to initiate the responsible ‘office of host, is beginning to 
get ominously stiff. The Greys, the Woodcocks, and several other 
guests are already there, and seem surprised at the pallor of my 
face. 

Amelia and Felicia are blooming in some kind of array of 
mixed black and white, which, however, does not strike my critical 
eye as showing their fair persons to the best advantage. Amelia 
shakes her bouquet playfully at me, and looks as if she had come 
to make the most of her opportunities. The room is blazing with 
lights and flowers, and draws forth unanimous plaudits from the 
half-dozen early arrivals, a circumstance that materially conduces 
to make me of good courage and to strengthen my heart, which it 
requires to be somewhat, for, owing, perhaps, to the sudden radi- 
ance bursting upon me, I experience a momentary faintness. But, 
my dear—TI am of course addressing the public of Great Britain and 
elsewhere—nothing is so repugnant to me as entering into details 
of a personal matter of this nature, and therefore, “assez! assez!” 
as,I believe my French friends sometimes say when they mean to 
express the word “‘enough.” My guests continue to pour in, and 
I give the signal to Mademoiselle the pianist to address herself to 
the first dance on my printed programmes, which is a quadrille. I 
have no marked passion myself for (dancing, nor, perhaps, was I 
born with any extraordinary gift for it. I secure the hand of 
Amelia for tls inauguratory quadrille, deeming it prudent, under 
present bodily circumstances to avoid the more strenuous labours 
of round dances as much as possible. We have Fely and young 
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Mr. Chitty as vis-d.vis. Chitty seems in great spirits, never 
stops wagging his black forelock, and asks everybody if they have 
read “‘ Music, when soft voices die.”’ 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” I exclaim, as Lamballe presents himself to 
me, ‘‘ where are your friends ?”’ 

“They are coming; but we in France generally go ata late 
hour to this sort of thing. They will appear at a late hour, with. 
out doubt.’ 

“They are positively coming, Monsieur Lamballe?’’ says 
Amelia. 

“‘ Positively, Mademoiselle. They have promised me, the whole 
of them.”’ 

‘Ts Monsieur Bijou coming, Monsieur Lamballe ?’’ asks Felicia, 
somewhat anxiously. ) 

“He promised positively that he would be here, Mademoiselle. 
It is very pretty,” he continues, looking round the room ; “ indeed, 
it is very pretty.”’ 

“T think everything looks remarkably well—don’t you, Mon. 
sieur 3 Quite a small palace of enchantment,’’ I say. 

“ Indeed it is. Nothing could be prettier. I wish you success, 
old fellow ! and,’’ he goes on sotto voce, ‘‘ a good wife.” 

Amelia whirls past at this moment, her waist encircled by the 
arm of Wickhara Woodcock, a youth whose ingenuousness, modesty, 
and good sense has quite won my heart. 

“ A good wife,” repeats Lamballe, with a sly poke in my ribs 
which makes me wince. ‘ Voila !’’ 

‘Whom do you mean, Monsieur?’’ I ask, seriously. ‘ My 
mind is occupied at present with far more important concerns than 
wives.” 

** Perhaps with lovers. Well, that is much the same thing, 
you know. She is very pretty ; indeed, she is very pretty. She is 
la belle Anglais, the beautiful Miss Gray. Her sister also pretty, 
but not so pretty. Ah, there is Sir Peregrine and Mrs. Kirtle.”’ 

Sure enough there was Sir Peregrine in full-dress Claverhouse 
kilt, leading in Mrs. Kirtle, whose preternaturally long train gets 
into difficulties at once among the rapid throng of dancers. For 
some reason or other which I could never quite make out, Mrs. 

Kirtle does not seem very popular with some of the ladies of the 
place. She is certainly not the most accomplished of dancers, but 
if anything, the Woodcock girls are worse in that respect than she 
is; and, after all, one may be amiable without being adancer. Per- 
haps it 'is because her skirts are preternaturally long, and con- 
tinually cause her sister dancers to trip, to stumble, and sometimes 
to fall. Mrs. Kirtle’s skirts, certainly, considering the size of my 
saloon, are extended to an unwarrantable length. 














* Mrs. Kirtle,”’ I remark, |‘ what preposterous garments! Tf 
you were bent upon coming tricked out as if to be presentod at court, 
you might at least have brought half a dozen gamins to carry your 
train. There it goes! by the time you have done it will be torn to 
shreds. Serves you right!” 

‘‘ Mr. Benedict, 1 am so sorry, really. These French dress- 
makers, you know, always puta great deal too much stuff into 
your dresses. Were we very late ?”’ 

**Only an hour and a-half. Iam surprised you managed to 
get here at all with such a mass of millmery to put on your back.” 

“Tt was entirely owing to that infernal fool of a coachman,” 
says Sir Peregrine. ‘‘ We quite thought he was never going to 
come at all.” 

‘*T hope you have come prepared to dance a reel, Sir Pere. 
grine ?” . 

‘The idea !’’ says the baronet, laughing. ‘Iam afraid my 
reeling days are over.” 

“That depends, Sir Peregrine. If you drink more champagne 
than is good for you at supper, you may reel without being asked.” 

‘¢T did not know that making bad puns was one of Mr. Bene. 
dict’s accomplishments—did you ?’’ observes my sarcastic friend - 
Felicia to Chitty, as she passes on his arm. 

** Mr. Benedict !’’ exclaims Mrs. Kirtle, and laughs violently. 
** But besides, you know, poor Sir Peregrine’s legs are so thin 
now.” 

“T really don’t see what my legs being fat or thin has to do 
with it,’’ says Sir Peregrine. ‘‘One may dance a reel just as 
well with thin legs as with stout ones.’’ 

“Oh! Sir Peregrine, do, do dance a Scotch reel!’’ cries Amelia, 
who has paused for breath in the middle of a furious galop which 
the squinting lady is thundering out with fingers that seem to 
scoff at fatigue. ‘Oh! do, Sir Peregrine. I have never seen a 
Scotch reel danced, and you can’t think how I should enjoy it. 
Make him, Mr. Benedict. Make him, Mrs, Kirtle.”’ 

**Make him!” I say. ‘* Why, you don’t suppose that if Sir 
Peregrine is proof against Miss Amelia Gray, he will give way 
before any minor influence ?—Sir Peregrine, I am sure, after the 
appeal you have heard, you are willing to dance anything and 
everything that the human leg is capable of, from the highland- 
fling to a horn-pipe, or a double-shufile.”’ 

“ It must be after supper, then,” says Sir Peregrine. 

‘*Miss Gray, the next dance is the Lancers, and you are 
promised to me,’’ I say, giving Amelia my arm. 

‘Mr. Benedict, do you think any of les Messieurs Francais 
wili put in an appearance, after allt’? asks Fely, plaintively. 
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“There ; I do believe that is they at last,” she continues, as the 
‘ door-bell rings. But it turns out to be Mr. and Mrs. Wise. 

‘How tiresome!’ exclaims my sarcastic little friend, her 
piquante little countenance glowing with vexation. ‘* Why can’t 
they come at a proper hour, like other people? I suppose they 
think it the thing to be hours after everybody else.”’ 

“ Lamballe has been here all the evening,’’ I remark gravely ; 
“and I am sure he would be proud to dance with you, if I hinted 
to him as much.”’ 

“ Monsieur Lamballe!”’ says Felicia, with an expression of 

t scorn. ‘‘I should as soon think of dancing with my grand. 
father. I don’t reckon Monsieur Lamballe with the other French- 
men.” 

**Lamballe would be flattered. But I daresay the charming 
little Bijou will comfort you with his presence before the evening 
is quite over, unless, indeed, he has preferred the society of his 
own countrymen, which is not impossible.”’ 

‘What do you mean?” cries Felicia, seriously alarmed. 
‘There is not a dance at any of the French people’s to-night—is 
there ?’ 

“Terrible fact, but there is—at Millefranc’s, the banker’s. It 
is too true.” 

‘This is the first I have heard of it! Amelia, what do you 
think ? Mr. Benedict says there is a ball at Millefranc’s to-night ;”” 
and the young lady accompanies her partner on a round of ‘ visits,’ 
in a palpable ill-temper, or to put it as'the Rev. Dr. Chalmers used 
to do, when alluding to his own besetting sin, ‘in a state of moral 
discomfort.’ ”’ 

“Come and have an ice or some cup,” I say to Amelia, and, 
conduct her to Madame Barri’s bureau. ‘‘I want to show you 
what an exquisite little refreshment-room I have improvised.”’ 

‘Oh, it’s awfully jolly!’ cries Amelia, with enthusiasm. 
“An ice, please. Vanilla cream, if there is one. How in the 
world did you come to think of such a capital arrangement? I 
declare, there is Colonel Herbert, with his coat off and his sleeves 
tucked up. Colonel Herbert, what are you about ?”’ 

“Tm brewing a claret-cup, and I would give the world fora 
piece of borage; but as that seems impossible to get hold of I 
suppose I must be content with cucumber. Hullo, old fellow, 
how are you? How’s the dancing getting on? It’s what I call 
a deuced successful affair—don’t you think so, Miss Gray ?”’ 

“Oh, isn’t it, Colonel Herbert. It was quite a happy thought 
on your part, Mr. Benedict. But I do wonder when those gallant 
French milords intend t» show themselves. Oh, there goes the 
Valse Ihave promised to Monsieur le Medicin, Please, take me 
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back, Mr. Benedict, or Dr. Cologne will have picked up another 
partner in despair.” 

It happens thatin my printed programme the dance which is 

now proceeding is put down as a valse; but Amelia whispers to 
me— 

“Your lovely pianist has made a mistake, Mr. Benedict—she 
is playing a galop.”’ 

“ Pardon, Mademoiselle, but it ought to be a valse,’’ I say, going 
up to the piano, and pointing to the number on the programme, 

Felicia Gray whisks by with Chitty. 

“Tt is all right, Mademoiselle; go on,’’ she cries, tossing her 
little head, as she passes, Iam so astonished and enraged at the 
audacity of a young lady who could thus, first of all presume to 
alter her host’s programme without asking his leave, and then 
maintain the alteration in his v ap Oy that I press my hand to. 
my side in a spasm of faintness. But in a second I have recovered 
myself, and I think the shock has braced me. 

*¢ Vain and selfish girl !” I say to myself; ‘* is this the way you 
vent your chagrin for the absence of those you have been longing 
to meet? But whatever foolish theory you may have formed about 
him you don’t yet know Lorenzo Benedict, if you fancy he ,will 
permit such liberties.” 

‘Stop, Mademoiselle,” I cry, ‘‘ and commence the dance which 
is set down in the programme;” and the galop is arrested for 
some minutes while the pianist is occupied in selecting a valse. 

“ How cool! Did you ever ?’”’ I hear Fely remarking to Chitty, 
as if really your humble servant was the arch-delinquent in the 
whole business. That beloved and ever-vigilant Mrs. Grundy, 
informs me that my dear young lady friend was more than usually 
sarcastic for days after, protesting that Mr. Benedict’s conduct in 
stopping people like that, in the middle of adance, was the most 
ungentlemanly she had ever heard of. Ah, dear Felicia, none of 
us are quite immaculate, you see, in this ‘‘ vale of tears.” 

But another trial of temper is in store for me, and I confess, 
considering the source from which it emanates, a more crucial and 
distressing one. I have attempted one round dance by way of 
experience, and it has proved anything but successful. My 
physical condition, and the narrow space together, have turned me 
very giddy, and made me an instrument of destruction to the skirts 
and trains of Mrs. Kirtle, and ever so many others of her sex. I 
resolve, therefore, for the rest of the evening to rest in the safe 
tranquillity of the innocent square dance; and, once again, Amelia 
is my partner in a quadrille. 


‘* How few round dances you go in for !’’ she says, as we reach 
the last figure, 
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You see, the duties of a host absorb me,—they are not 
light,” I reply, in excuse. “All Iam anxious about is to see my 
guests enjoying themselves. J hope you are doing so ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, awfully,’’ says Amelia; but I feel that there isa 
certain mental qualification to her words. 

Just at that moment the door-bell again rings, and the Misses 
Gray look on the tip-toe of expectation, The quadrille is ended, 
and I have given my arm to Amelia for a short turn and an ice, 
when la petite Rosalie admits De Pivot, Bijou, and Bagatelle. 
The former advances to me, smiling and bowing, and is formally 
introduced to Lamballe. 

“Ah, Monsieur De Pivot, better late than never,’’ exclaims 
Miss Gray ; and, sans ceremonie, she relinquishes my arm and puts 
it in that of the Frenchman. Her sister, Felicia, I noticé; has 
already captured Bijou, a pretty waxen-looking little man, with 
roseate-tinted cheeks, whom you might imagine being conveyed 
from his residence in a band-box rather than in a cabriolet. 

**So,”’ I mutter, ‘‘ this is the girl I am idolising—investing, 
in my ardent imagination, with every transcendent physical and 
mental adornment. And yet so powerful seems the motive of 
self-love with both herself and her sister, that they dispense, when 
it suits them, with the commonest grace and politeness, I am 
mortified, but I am also grieved, as is ever the case when the 
subject of my illuminating and glorifying fancy reveals itself of a 
sudden as encrusted with the grosser vesture of earth rather than 
dazzling with the glittering hues of the empyrean. 

“ Herbert,’’ I whisper, to the Colonel, ‘‘are all the drinks 
duly concocted? Don’t you think this is a good time to have 
supper ¢”’ 

‘Yes, old fellow, the very thing. By Jove, my mouth is 
watering to go in to your oysters. What a grand supply you and 
= Mrs, have laid in. Enough to stock a besieged garrison—by 

ove !’” 

“Tell Mrs. Altarcloth’’—Mrs. Altarcloth is beadle of the 
Protestant Temple on Sundays, and on weekdays “ goes out’’ to 
all the English parties as waitress, the duties of which she 
performs ‘with practiced efficiency—‘‘ Tell Mrs. Altarcloth and 
Rosalie to announce supper, Henry. Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Benedict ?’”’ says Mrs. Herbert, who is standing beside us. 

“ Do, Herbert, while I arrange who is to take in whom.”’ 

“Mr. Benedict,’ whispers Mrs. Herbert in my ear, “ pray 
don’t forget to take in Mrs. Wise. She is chief lady here—daughter 
of an Honourable, you know.”’ 

Accordingly, I conduct Mrs. Wise to the supper-room, to the 
visible perplexity of some of the company, who have not yet had 

am 
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the good fortune to become versed in the laws of social precedence, 
The rest, I believe, do not much “stand upon the order of their 
going, but go at once ;”’ and my table is rapidly crowded. Amelia 
and Felicia are both in my immediate neighbourhood, but, for some 
reason, none of the French exquisites are beside them. It so far ' 
gratifies me to see that my board is literally groaning with almost 
everything that can transport the palate of man or woman—by 
the way, how my dearest friend, Sir Peter Portman, would have 
revelled in that magnificent paté de foie gras which proudly 
parades itself in front of me; but Sir Peter was still an event of 
the future. It is pleasant, also, to listen to the clatter of knives 
and forks, the popping of champagne corks, and the ceaseless noise 
of tongues, which all attests to the satisfaction of the tempers and 
the excellence of the appetites of the guests; but for myself 
individually, I am so stiffened in the fifth rib, and so sorrowful in 
the spirit, that picking at an oyster paité and making a conven. 
tional remark or two to Mrs. Wise, is about all that I manage in 
honour of the feast. 8 

“How pale and absent he looks !’’ whispers Amelia to Fely. 
“T wonder what is the matter with him !”’ 

The overhearing of this remark does not allay my irritation. - 

“ White,’’ I call to John, who is dancing attendance on various 
ladies with a champagne bottle; ‘‘if you are quite done with 
that bottle, give it to me, and let me pour a libation to purple 
Bacchus.”’ 

“Pour a liba-ation to purple Bacchus—eh ?”’ echoes Mr. White. 
** Always had an idea that Mr. Bacchus was rather yellow in the 
face when he came out of a champagne bottle; but there’s no 
accounting for taste, 1 suppose.’?’ And then Mr. White giggles 
tremendously at his own fun; for he isa young gentleman who 
excells in drollery and wit as well as in most other things, and 
never, I understand, was at a loss for a repartee. 

“ Exactly so, John. Champagne is yellow in colour, sans 
doute,’’ murmurs his mother, who is naturally very proud of her 
son’s versatile genius. 

“Mr. Benedict, will you pull with me?’’ says Amelia, offering 
me a cracker. We pull, and Amelia gets the end with the motto, 


containing some lines of the usual doggrel foolery, which she reads 
aloud— 


“The moon, they say, does love the sea ; 
But not so much as I love thee. 
Now do propose, and never fear, 
Pll be to you a wife most dear,” 


which some of the company, hearing they laugh immoderately, 


especially my friend, Mrs, Herbert, 
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“ Mr, Benedict,” says Amelia; ‘‘ do you know Punch’s advice 
to persons about to marry ?”’ 

“T believe it was ‘don’t,’” I reply, drily. ‘I have been told, 
on the highest authority, that the author of that famous witticism 
was paid the magnificent sum of five pounds for it.” 

“Qh, was he? I wasn’t exactly thinking of the pecuniary 
and monetary value of the joke,’’ says Amelia, with that blind 
love of tautology which, however, never seems to jar on my ear. 
Perhaps you were the author of it yourself ?’’ 

“7/ Dear me! I should have had to cudgel my brains cruelly 
before they produced anything so astonishing. Enough for me if, 
in the war of wits, I could hold my own against John White.’’ 

‘One for Mr. John White, at any rate,’ whispers Felicia to 
her sister. 

The ladies rise, and the gentlemen, who have been acting as 
voluntary waiters, seat themselves in their places and satisfy 
appetites which have been doubly stimulated by the smell and 
sight of viands upon the touching of which good-breeding has 
laid a temporary veto. 

** By Jove, old fellow !’’ cries Herbert, plunging a knife into 
the heart of a veal pie, ‘‘ you’ve done the thing in thorough-going 
style ; in deuced regal style—you and the Mrs. between you! I 
never ate so many oysters in my life; and devilish good they are, 
too! But, I say, old fellow, you don’t eat anything yourself! 
Wire into the champagne, and swallow a couple of dozen natives, 
and you'll be as ravenous as a Russian wolf, old boy.—Gentle- 
men,” continues the Colonel—who is a capital specimen, physically 
and otherwise, of the typical, hearty Briton—“ gentlemen, fill up 
your glasses, and allow me to propose a toast, ‘ A health and long 
st to Mr. Lorenzo Benedict, the best fellow in Beaujoli—by 

ove !’” 

All get on their legs, excepting your humble servant. 

‘To be drank with Highland honours,’’ shouts the Colonel, 
getting on his chair. 

‘* Hear, hear !’’ cries Sir Peregrine Philibeg, as he places one of 
his legs on the table, and waves his glass round his head in a way 
that shows he is quite “native, and to the manner born.” I 
murmur my cordial but brief acknowledgments, for I am not in 
tune for a speech. 

_ “Mr. Chairman,” says Wise, in his blandest voice, and with 
his most courtly manner, “permit me to propose one toast, and 
only one. It is a health to those lovely and delightful creatures 
who have shed their presence on us this evening, and particularly 
the health of the belle of the evening.” 

“ Who is she?—who isshe ? Name, name!” roar a dozen voices ; 
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and I have no doubt the reiterated demand penetrates the folding. 
doors and reaches the excited ears of the nymphs in the next 
room. 
‘‘ Benedict knows, I’ll bet a pony in ten-franc pieces—don’s 
you, old fellow ?’’ cries Herbert. 
‘*Gentlemen,” I say, feeling a little awkward, and terribly 
ive that somebody will blurt out something that will 
make me look foolish, ‘‘let us not individualise; let us name no 
fair name in particular where all are so enchanting—it would be 
invidious. Here is to the health and happiness of the general bevy 
of belles. Hip, hip, hip—hoorah !”’ 
“Hear, hear! Hip, hip, hip—hooray!” bursts from every 
throat, and rends the ceiling of the apartment. 
‘¢ Three times three, and one cheer more,’’ roars Herbert, “ and 
its— 
‘An evening red, and a morning grey, 
Is the surest sign of a marriage day.’ 


Eh, old fellow ?—d——d if it isn’t !*’ 

“‘ Your belle, your bien-aimée, je la counais bien, Benedictine,” 
says little Bijou, who is near me. ‘‘ Ah, mon cher, she dances 
charmingly, and she is very pretty, the beautiful Mees !’’ ; 

“Taisez, Monsieur, T'aisez! Restez tranquil, s’il vous plait,” 
I whisper, sternly. Mr. Gray, I notice, is listening to everything 
that is going on around him, and chuckling to himself in the 
peculiar way that he has. Then Herbert insists on a toast from 
Chitty, and, of course, a grand outburst of eloquence is looked for 
from that voluble young gentleman; but in the face of so critical 
an assembly he seems to lose his head, and can only wag the black 
forelock on top of it very persuasively, and flounder in a mud of 
bottomless sentences. ‘Then, my special young favourite, Wickham 
Woodcock, has to get on his legs to reply, and, though very bash- 
ful, acquits himself admirably in a few honest and pointed phrases. 
And then the house rises: I give the signal to my indefatigable 
pianist—who has been repairing her energies with liberal bumpers 
of champagne, and Heaven knows what besides—to recommence 
thundering, and the impatient waists of yielding nymphs are once 
again clasped in the voluptuous and exhilarating valse. I am 
getting more and more wearied as the night advances, and am 
beginning to long for the sound of carriage-wheels. I sink into an 
arm-chuir to watch and philosophise. I feel more ill-humoured 
than ever as I mark certain phases of the scenes going on around 
me. ‘‘ Vaniias vanitatum omnia vanitas,”’ I murmur to myself. 
Truly, Solomon, then wast indeed a wise man, and- thy words 
are as apposite now as they were those many centuries ago, when 
thou didst sit on thine incomparable throne with its ivory steps, 
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and didst pour thine inspired proverbs and apothegms into the 
ravished ears of the Sovereign of Sheba. But is there any vanity, 
oh, wise of the wise, to compare with the vanity of women? “A 
flirt,”’ is the designation which I havs sometimes heard Mrs. Grundy 
apply to Amelia. ‘‘ Excessively fond of flirtation, you know,’’ 
whispered the old lady, with an indescribable look over her virtuous 
and sapient spectacles. ‘‘ Would flirt with almost any man she could 
get hold of if he would flirt with her.’’ ‘‘ What is flirtation ?” I ask 
myself. ‘ Flirt,”’ and “ flirtation !’’ What odious words! How Ido 
detest them! I can understand coquette and coquettry; and I 
agree with the author of “Coningsby,’’ that a coquette is often a 
most agreeable personage and the life of the company. But a 
. “flirt!”? there is something positively hideous about the word. It 
is one of those obnoxious phraseological little bastards who have 
wormed themselves into the English family of late years, and who 
are now tolerated, nourished—nay, fondled. I suppose Miss Gray 
is at present having what would be called ‘‘a good flirtation 
with Monsieur Bijou.’”” Amelia is seated in a snug corner of the 
room, and is whispering soft lessons in English to Bijou from 
behind her fan. 

‘* How do you say Mademoiselle, in Engleesh, j’aime toi ?—I do 
love—you? Nest pas?’’ asks the pupil. 

‘‘Non, non, Monsieur,’’ laughs the preceptress. ‘“ I love you.” 

“ Tlove you,’’ repeats the little scholar. 

“Come, Monsieur, I will teach you to conjugate the whole 
verb ;’ and she begins, “ I love, thou lovest, he loves,”’ etc. 

I am not such a fool as to be seriously jealous at witnessing this 
tableau, because I know it is only a little temporary fooling. Did 
I think it anything more serious it would at once act as a bucket 
of cold water on that incipient flame which Mrs. Grundy assures 
me has been kindled in my breast. But it does annoy me somewhat, 
in that undefinable way which it is so difficult to analyse, but 
which is emphatic enough to convince me that I cannot command 
the supreme indifference which might be possible in any other case. 
Presently Miss Gray comes over to me, and with a coaxing and 
diplomatic tone, which she is wont to assume when she has set her 
heart on compassing a particular object, says, ‘‘ It is getting very 
late, and papa is getting impatient to go; and Fely and I would 
be so grievously disappointed to leave before the cotillion. Do 
you not think it would be advisable to commence it at once? I 
suppose you will lead it yourself ; won’t you ?”’ 

“The cotillon!’? What is it? 1 have heard of it, but I have 
never seen one.” 


“Qh! haven’t you? It is most amusing, and simply in. 
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expressibly delightful. You will see. But, if you don’t wish to 
lead it yourself, whom will you appoint your deputy ?” 

“I say, Benedict, Z’ll lead the cotillon, if you don’t feel 
inclined to, you know,’ ”’ cries John White, coming up. 

** Thank you,” 1 say, staring rather pointedly at his lanky 
limbs. ‘I presume you are competent to do so ?” 

“JT should rather think I was!’’ drawls the young man, 
‘* considering the amount of practice I’ve had at all the French 
balls all the season, you know.” 

** All the season! How good! ‘ The Beaujoli season?” I 
sneer inwardly. ‘You were the beau of it, 1 suppose?” I say to 
myself, as I contemplate this precocious young “ Admirable 
Crighton.” 

“** Yes, indeed, he has often led before,’’ says Amelia. “ Do let 
him !’’ 

** Yes, do, Mr. Benedict,”’ puts in Felicia, whom I am surprised 
to find has not already issued her commands to Mr. White, 
irrespective of your humble servant. “It is yetting so late, you 
know.” 

** Do,’’ reiterates Amelia; and I almost feel in the situation 
of Coriolanus when his women-kind clung weeping. to him,- and 
implored him to spare Rome. 

‘* By the way,” I say suddenly, for I feel beyond measure in- 
clined to be perverse—‘‘ by the way, Sir Peregrine must dance his 
reel. I had quite forgotten it. Sir Peregrine, Sir Peregrine, 
where are you? You promised us a reel, you know; or, if you 
can’t find partners enough for a reel, I am sure you will treat us 
to the ‘Highland fling.’ I only wish that you could be accom- 
panied on the bagpipes.’’ 

“ But there won’t be time for Sir Peregrine and the cotillon 
both, Mr. Benedict,’’ says Amelia, with an appealing look at me. 

‘* I thought you were so anxious to see a Caledonian dance,” I 
say, with a look of affected astonishment. 

‘** So I was, and so I would be, if there was time for both; but 
—but, papa, you know,”’ says the young lady, looking rather non- 
plussed. 

“‘Oh, I see. Mr. Gray is not inclined to stay much longer. 
I daresay, though, I can persuade him to alter his mind, when I 
tell him he is to witness one of the dances of his native country. 
Let us see.” 

But Mr. Gray is resolute, as I knew he would be. He will 
remain for the reel or for the cotillon, but not for both. 

“There, you see,’’ says Amelia. “I knew it would be of 
no use.” 


**It is clear,’’ I say, with torturing deliberation, ‘* that you 
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are only to be permitted to remain a certain time, and during 
that time it is perfectly impossible that the two performances can — 
take place. Now, for my part, I am decidedly in favour of the 
reel or the fling, as most calculated to afford you the largest 
amount of diversion.” | 

“QOh!’’ exclaims Amelia, and just restrains herself, from pru- 
dential motives, from giving the usnal impatient tap with her foot. 
She looks almost comical in her vexation, as she glances at Felicia, 
who stands the picture of angry despair. 

“ Well,”’ I say, enjoying her discomfiture, “Sir Peregrine 
had better lose no time in beginning operations. You can’t 
imagine the joy that awaits you. Nothing, I assure you, looks so 
truly picturesque by candlelight as a kilt of the Claverhouse tar- 
tan, especially when swayed from side to side in the fire of our 
native dances.”’ 

“Mr. Benedict, do be so kind as to excuse Sir Peregrine to- 
night,” interposes Mrs. Kirtle, with, peradventure, two words for 
herself and one for the baronet, for I have reason to believe she is 
herself secretly burning for ihe cotillon. ‘‘ Sir Peregrine is very 
tired, and he has not been at all well lately.” 

“Tf that be the case, it of course settles the matter. You may 
begin that other thing—what is it?—the cotillon, as soon as you 
like,’’ 1 say, turning to Mr. John White. And a deep sigh, at 
once of relief and of anticipated capture, is heaved from the fair 
bosoms of Amelia and Felicia. 

“Yes, yes, yes; all right! I will find a partner, and lead off 
at once,’’ says White. ‘‘ But look here, Benedict, I must ask you 
to furnish me with one or two small articles, you know. I only 
waut a looking-glass, a clothes-horse, a cat—or if you can’t get a 
cat, a dog will do as well—a piece of lace, a coal-scuttle, a thimble, 
a petticoat, a warming-pan, a cock’s tail, an antimacassar, a plece 
of rotten cheese, and a couple of billiard-balls.”’ 

“ And this formidable catalogue you call ‘ a few small articles ?’ 
That is a modest way of putting it, to say the least of it, White. 
But what, in the name of all the saints, are you going to do with 
such a miscellaneous collection? What the deuce have any of 
them to do with dancing? Are you going to waltz over the 
clothes-horse. Are you going to jump over the cat, and run away 
with the looking-glass? Who's to wear the petticoat, and the 
thimble and the bit of lace! What on earth are you going to do 
with a cock’s tail ? and whom do you mean to put in the warming. 
pan? Is anybody expected to eat the rotten cheese? What the 
devil have two billiard-balls to do with dancing ?’’ 

“You will see—you will see, Mr. Benedict,’’ cry Amelia and 
Felicia simultaneously.  ‘‘ At some cotillons they have many 
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more things. They often have a big drum, and two tiger.skins 
and a lay figure of a lady dressed in shot silk or an Irish poplin.” 

‘Good heavens !’’ I exclaim ; don’t they ever have a lay figure 
of a man, clothed in a blue tail-coat with brass buttons, or a suit 
of green dittoes ?” 

“Oh! no; we never saw him,’ cry the Misses Gray, with 
charming simplicity. 

“Why limit invention, or the whimsicalities of a dance?’ I 
ask, but without the consolation of an answer. ‘‘ Look here, 
White ; as you have requested these ‘ one or two small articles,’ I 
should like if you would suggest how I am to get hold of them all. 
A looking-glass? Yes, I can easily supply you with that; and 
probably also with a clothes-horse, because I know I have seen 
one standing before the kitchen fire airing Madame Barri’s big 
chemises. Butacat! What do you want with acat? I don’t 
believe there is a cat in the house, though you may possibly meet 
with one on the leads, if you care to risk a cold. Madame Barri 
has a dog, but I can picture her face when you demand her 
‘petite Lucille,’ to make a lady of the ballet of her. Lace, coal- 
scuttles, thimbles, petticoats, rotten cheese, and antimacassars, you 
may have ad libitum ; but the problem of how to capture a couple 
of billiard-balls at this time of day is not so easily solved. Every 
respectable Frenchman, who is not dancing here or at Millefranc’s, 
is long since gone to roost, with the chough and crow. As fora 
cock’s tail, that is out of the question, unless we rob chanticleer 
of his appendage during sleep—a barbarity which I really cannot 
conscientiously countenance. It would be a Beaujolian atrocity !” 

‘““Mr, White,’ says Amelia; “I think you might manage 
without the cat and the cock’s tail and the balls, if Mr. Benedict 
could get hold of a bag of flour; that would do just as well.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. White,’’ chimes in Felicia; “do, for goodness 
sake, let us begin.”’ 

White gets supplied with his “‘ few small articles,” as far as is 
possible. I rob my bedroom of its looking-glass; I pull Madame 
Barri’s chemises off the clothes-horse and trot it ‘into the salon ; I 
borrow a brass thimble and one of her little petticoats from Rosalie, 
whose big eyes are radiant with the fun of the business; some 

lady contributes a piece of lace; rotten cheese is procurable to 
any amount; and of course a coal-scuttle and an antimacassar are 
no difficulties; in short, I furnish the gallant “leader”’ of this 
eccentric performance with everything he asks for, except the cat, 
the dog, the cock’s tail, and the two billiard-balls; but then, to 
compensate for the absence of these “‘small articles,’’ he gets a 
bag of flour big enough for the building of all Beaujoli with loaves. 
I forget what particular fair one it was whom my deputy master of 
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the ceremonies honoured by selecting as his help-meet ; for I sink 
down once more in my arm-chair more exhausted than ever. In- 
deed, I feel, between physical pain and mental annoyance, quite 
indifferent to the character of a novelty which, under more pro- 
pitious circumstances, would have roused my curiosity. The con- 

uence is, that I never know what the clothes-horse is doing, 
nor what duties Rosalie’s petticoat has had to perform. Sir Pere. 
grine, who is also weary, getsa chair beside me. But I discover 
afterwards. that, in our ignorance of the etiquette of cotillons, the 
baronet and I have committed a most unpardonable offence in re- 
fusing to yield our seats to various performers at the end of the 
different figures in the dance. Amelia has Bagatelle for a partner, 
and she is as busy teaching him to conjugate the verb atmer in 
English, as she was a short time ago instructing his compatriot in 
the same fascinating verb. 

“Why don’t you get up?’’ says Miss Gray to me, imperiously, 
every second or two, as she and Bagatelle return from taking part 
ina figure. ‘‘Get up, get up! Don’t you see that Monsieur 
Bagatelle hasn’t a seat ?”’ 

‘Tf he is anxious to have a seat,’’ I reply, inwardly fuming, 
“there is an empty chair over there.”’ 

But this has the effect of separating the two for a brief period, 
and of thereby filling her bosom with fury against your humble 
servant, and ber cheeks with flame. Bagatelle is a little man like 
Bijou, and something of the milliner order, too, though his physiog- 
nomy certainly is of a more masculine type. These constant 
commands of Miss Gray to me to rise from my chair for the behoof 
of her partner fill up the cup of my indignation ; and when she 
comes up to Sir Peregrine to take him for the next figure, crying, 
“Come away, Sir Peregrine;” Isay to him, “Don’t go, Sir 
Pereorine,”” and to her, ‘‘ Don’t bother Sir Peregrine; he is not 
very well, and would rather sit quiet beside me.’’ 

‘Come on, Sir Peregrine,’’ cries the leader of the dance, swag- 
gering up with his dangling legs. 

“Thank you, but I don’t wish to,’’ says the baronet. ‘“ Pray 
find some one else.”’ 

“* How disagreeable you are!’’ says Amelia to me, in an angry 
voice, as she takes a chair next to him, while Bagatelle has to find 
one elsewhere ; ‘* you prevent Monsieur Bagatelle and myself from 
ever sitting together.”’ 

“Dol? But then you must recollect, the separation is very 
short, and surely as I happen to be in the position of host, I deserve 
@ chair as much as Monsieur Bagatelle. There, you see, he is 
coming for you again.”’ 
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When Amelia returns, Felicia is sitting the other side of her. 
**Fely,”’ exclaims Miss Gray, looking at me, ‘‘ I believe he is 
composing poetry. Mr. Benedict, you look quite inspired, do tell 
us what your Muse is busy about ?”’ 

** Not about a ballad to my mistress’s eyebrow,” I reply, some. 
what grimly. 

“I daresay, Fely, he is meditating on politics, or composing an 
article for some wretched Conservative paper.”’ 

Felicia sneers. 

“The Standard, Amelia, no doubt. No Conservative news- 
paper would get on, I suppose, without a contribution from Mr. 
Benedict.” 

After this most unkind cut from my young friend, the cotillion, 
is brought to an end, and my guests begin rapidly to depart. I 
stand at the door and shake hands with each departure, and from 
all I receive a fervent thanksgiving and the assurance that “ it has 
been such a pleasant evening, and everything went off so well!” 
Felicia, to be sure, is an exception, but on the other hand, Amelia 
a little surprises me by grasping my hand warmly, and saying, with 
effusion,—‘‘ Good night, Mr. Benedict, and thank you so much for 
such a delightful evening! My flowers, you see, are still quite 
fresh.”’ 

‘Curious girl !’? I think. How easily she adopts the proper 
réle for the occasion! Does she really imagine that I don’t believe 
she has gone away witb, perhaps, something like a curse in her 
heart for me ?”’ 

“ Bye, bye, old fellow,” says Herbert. ‘* You deserve a testi- 
monial for your public spirit. Come and lunch with us next Sun- 
day.”’ 

‘* Do, Mr. Benedict,’’ adds his wife. ‘*‘ Mr. Benedict, I’m sure 
the whole thing has been most successful.”’ 

“In one way, certainly, if not in all respects,’ I say to myself, 
as “I tread alone the banquet-hall deserted.’’ My artificial event 


has had the effect of throwing certain shades of character into very 
clear and strong relief. 
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THE LEGACY OF PETER THE GREAT. 
PART IIL 


THE campaign of 1&29 opened with renewed operations on the 
part of the Russians against Silistria and Schumla. Reshid 
Pasha, then grand vizier (or wuzir), made a bold attempt to break 
through the Russian line, but the attempt failed owing to want of 
co-operation on the part of Hussain Pasha of Rustchuk. The 
Russians, under Diebitsch, were more successful at Kulewtscha, 
where the Grand Vizier’s army met with asignal defeat. The fall 
of Silistria gave further impetus to the hostile movements of the 
Russians, and leaving Reshid Pasha blockaded at Shumla, Diebitsch 
forced his way through the passes of Balkan—supposed now to be 
put into a better state of defence—and captured Adrianople. At 
this crisis a treaty of peace was negotiated mainly through the 
instrumentality of Sir Robert Gordon, the then British ambassador 
at Constantinople, and the Porte was all the more ready to make 
concessions, as the Pasha of Scodra and other general officers were, 
instead of abetting the Sultan, really waiting till necessities 
should lead to the re-establishment of the Janissaries and the restora. 
tion of the old order of things. Much anxiety was felt that there 
would even be an outbreak in the capital. 

In Asiatic Turkey the Turks had made the same year an 
unsuccessful attempt to recover Akhaltsikh. General Paskevitch 
defeated Osman Pasha, and continued his advance towards Erzerum. 
Bayazid was taken and retaken, and the Russians met with a 
serious check at Khart. But operations were brought to a close by 
the intelligence of the signature of peace at Adrianople. 

It is well worth while recapitulating the invasions of Turkey 
by Russia since the time of Peter the Great, at a moment when 
that. country is threatened by a repetition of the same hostile 
aggression, in order to be better able to judge—keeping altered 
circumstances in view—of the difficulties which have to be 
encountered, if not of the fate of the invading force. 

The expulsion of the Turks from Azoff and Choten and their 
retreat to Bender in 1769, was succeeded by the invasion of Turkey, 
and the campaigns of 1770, 1771, and 1772, by Romanoff's army ; 
with, however, but little ultimate advantage. In 1773, the 
Russians failed against Silistria; but in the following campaign 
Romanoff drove the Grand Vizier into Shumla, and a treaty was 
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signed in consequence at Kutchuk Kainardji, on the 10th of 
January, 1775, by which Russia acquired the protectorship of the 
Crimea, as well as thut of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

A joint attack was made by the armies of Catherine and Joseph 
of Austria in 1787, with a view to the conquest of Turkey; but 
the defeat of the Emperor’s army brought about a peace with 
Austria in 1789. Russia, however, continued the contest till the 
peace of Jassy, in 1792, incorporating the Crimea in her territory, 
The interference of the Emperor Alexander in the domestic affairs 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, produced a war with Turkey in 1806, 
in which Great Britain took part, and the fleet, commanded by 
Admiral Duckworth, proceeded against Constantinople. 

After peace was concluded with England in 1809, Russia con. 
tinued the war with partial success. 1In1810 the Russian army 
appeared before Schumla under Count Kaminski. He was, how- 
ever, unable to make any impression, and retired to the Danube. 
The succeeding campaign was favourable to the Turks, with the 
exception of the fall of Rustchuk, after a very protracted siege ; 
and by the peace of Bucharest, which put an end to the war in 
1812, the Russian forces became available to oppose the invasion 
of Napoleon during the ensuing winter. 

Fresh difficulties arose between Russia and Turkey in 1826, but 
they were for the moment arranged by the treaty of Akerman or 
Akjerman, which gave a short respite until the troops of the Czar 
were once more prepared to invade her terrirory in the years 1828 
and 1829. 

Between sickness and the sword, the war, or rather the invasion 
of 1828, caused Russia the serious loss of more than 40,000 men, 
and at least 830,000 horses died. At Bucharest alone 12,000 of 
the inhabitants and 7000 combatants perished. In the campaign 
of 1829 the Turkish army, owing to its habits of cleanliness and 
sobriety, was comparatively free from disease, and its losses 
were, therefore, confined to those of the war. About 16,000 men 
are said to have perished on their side. The loss of the Russians 
from sickness and the sword probably exceeded 50,000 men and 
20,000 horses. 

It is true that Diebitsch succeeded in crossing the Balkhan and 
capturing Adrianople, but a defective commissariat and a still 
worse medical department, caused disease to commence its work as 
soon as the invaders entered that city, and General Chesney relates 
that at a grand review which took place on the 8th of November, 
1829, and at which he was present, there were scarcely 13,000 men 
of all arms in the field. Had it not been then for the alarm of 
Sir Robert Gordon and the defection of the Old Turk party 
hastening a humiliating peace, such a body of troops detached from 
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its line of base of operations and supplies, and in the heart of a 
hostile country, must have been utterly annihilated. 

The causes of the Crimean war went back to this treaty of Adria. 
nople. Russia at that time, as she has since done with regard to the 
Treaty of Paris, violated the engagement made on the 6th of July, 
1827, ‘‘ not to seek any increase of territory, or exclusive advantage 
in commerce,’’ and violated also her own declaration of war (26th 
April, 1828), disclaiming all intention of territorial aggrandisement, 
“since,” as she stated, “ sufficient people and countries already 
acknowledged her sway.’ Yet “ respect for treaties,” and “ fidelity 
to international engagements ’’ have ever been looked upon as one 
of the first conditions of civilisation. 

Notwithstanding then these express declarations, Russia obtained 

ion of the fortress and pashalik of Akhaltsikh, with a portion 
of the sea coast of Asia, in addition to the left bank and islands of 
_ the Lower Danube, as well as the Sulina mouth of that river. The 
impolitic refusal of England to give assistance to the Sultan, when 
the rebel Egyptians had advanced, under Ibrahim Pasha, as far as 
Koniyah, proved to be a move in favour in Russia. The latter 
country at once despatched a fleet and army for the protection of 
Constantinople, and at the price of this assistance exacted the 
treaty of Hunkiar Skallassi, by which an offensive and defensive 
alliance was concluded, and Turkey bound to close the Dardanelles 
against any power with whom Russia might be at war. 

By the treaty of Balta Liman (May 1, 1849), it was provided 
that both powers should, if necessity demanded it, enter the 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia together; but under 
pretext of conspiracy among the Roumanians or Dacians, the 
Russians entered into and occupied Moldavia until 1850. 

At length, in 1853,—the privileges of the Holy Places having, 
as a subject of dispute, been previously settled by a Hatti-Scheriff— 
Prince Menschikoff, made his appearance, in very unusual attire, 
before the Porte, and demanded a Sened, or convention, for a 
protectorate on the part of Russia over the Greek Christians— 
orthodox or heretic—dwelling in Turkey. What the Hungarian 
refugees were in 1849, and what the rebellion of Servia was in 
1876, and the Bulgarian attrocities became when Servia was 
“played out,’’ the Keys of the Holy Sepulchre were in 1853. It 
was, as Urquhart pointed out in his “ Progress of Russia,” all a 
deception—one more illustration of that perpetual fable of the wolf 
and the lamb, being ever and ever re-enacted, in one shape or 
another, between Russia and Turkey. ‘The Russians advanced, as 
usual, on the Danube, and battered the Turkish fleet in the Black 
Sea; the English and French fleets took up the usual position in 
Beysika Bay, and the war in the Crimea, which has had able 
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historians in Mr. Kingslake and Dr. Russell, ensued~—its chief 
result to be torn to pieces upon the first opportunity that presented 
itselfi—when France was engaged in a disastrous war, and England 
was ruled hy a Liberal philo-Russian government. The great error 
of the war was that it should have been fought on the Danube and 
in the Principalities, and not removed to a peninsula remarkable 
for its geographical isolation, and as much defended by nature as 
by art. 

, The story of the progress of Russia in Asia has been told by Sir 
John McNeil, formerly Ambassador in Persia, and jn still more 
recent times by that eminent traveller and geographer—Sir Henry 
Rawlinson—but to little avail among a class of people who like 
the philo-Russian—Baron Von Haxthausen—will have it, not only 
that “Russia cannot conquer Turkey until she has conquered the 
whole of Europe,” but that the relations of Russia in Central Asia 
and the Far East are of an entirely just and peaceful character, and 
that both nations, Russia and Great Britain, have received from 
Providence, in their respective spheres of action, one and the same 
mission—that of spreading Christianity and civilisation throughout 
Asia. (‘‘The Russian Empire,” vol. ii., p. 269.) 

Upon this subject, another traveller and competent authority, 
and one the more deserving of consideration, as he is not an 
Englishman, and therefore less exposed to bias—Arminius Vam. 
béry—says : “ Rivalry between England and Russia in Central Asia, 
I heard in England, on my return, affirmed to be absurdity. Let 
us,’ it was said, ‘‘hear no more of a question so long worn out 
and out of fashion. The tribes of Turkistan are wild, rude and 
barbarous; and itis a matter upon which we may congratulate 
ourselves, if Russia takes upon herself the onerous and meritorious 
task of civilisation in those regions. England has not the slightest 
cause to watch such a policy with envy or jealousy.’’ 

Full of horror at the scenes of cruelty witnessed by me in 
Turkistan, of which I have endeavoured to give a faint sketch in 
the preceding pages (these. scenes of cruelty antedated those 
witnessed by Mr. Schuyler’s informant, and which have found an 
apologist in one of the most eminent of English statesmen), I long 
argued over the question with myself whether the political views, 
which men sought to instill into me, were really in every respect 
well founded. It is clear, and, indeed has long been so, to my 
mind, that Christian civilisation, incontestably the noblest and most 
glorious attribute that ever graced human society, would be a 
benefit to Central Asia. The part, however, of the question, that 
has a political bearing, I could not so easily dispose of ; for although 
I regard the subject in all its different points of view, and drive 
my conjectures ever so far, 1 can never entirely realise the idea that 
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Englend can behold with indifference any approach of Russia to 
her Indian dominions. 

The epoch of political Utopias is past. We are far from being 
so inspired with a Russo-phobia as to regard the time as at hand 
when the Russian Cossack and English Sepoy shall knock their 
noses together, while acting as sentinels upon their respective 
frontiers. ‘The drama of a collision of the two great colossi in 
Central Asia, which political dreamers imagined years ago, continues 
still far from actual performance. The question moves, it is true, 
slowly but still always in a forward direction. Let me, following 
the natural course of events, without undue warmth, endeavour to 
acquaint the reader with the motives that influence me when I 
disapprove of the indifference of the English to the Russian policy 
in Central Asia. 

In the first place, let us inquire whether Russia is really 
. pressing on towards the south ; and, if so, what up to the present 
moment has been the extent of her actual advance? Until twenty- 
five years ago very little attention had been devoted to Russian 
policy in Central Asia. The occupation of Afghanistan by the 
English,and the Russo-Persian alliance and expedition against Khiva, 
were the causes that first led to the subject of Turkistan being 
touched upon in the diplomatic correspondence between St. Peters- 
burgh and London. Since that time a tolerable calm has ensued. 
England, discouraged by the failure of her plans, withdrew at 
once; but Russia still kept silently advancing, and essential 
changes have taken place with respect to her frontiers on the side 
of Turkistan. On the western part of Central Asia—for instance, 
on the Sea of Aral and its shores—Russian influence has con- 
siderably increased. With the exception of the mouth of the Oxus, 
the entire west of the Sea of Aral is recognised Russian territory, 
Upon that sea itself there are, at this day, three steamers to which 
the Khan of Khiva has given permission to advance as far as Kungrat. 
It is given out that they are there to protect their fisheries; but 
they may probably have another destination, and every one in 
Khiva knows that the recent revolutions in Kungrat, as well as 
other frequent skirmishes between Kasaks (Cossacks) and Ozbegs 
(Uzbegs), have a certain connection with these fishing boats, 

But these are only secondary plans. The real line of operations 
is rather to be sought along the left bank of the Jaxartes. Here 
we find the Russian outposts supported by an uninterrupted chain 
of forts and walls, pushed on as far as Kale Rekin, distant thirty- 
two miles from Tashkend, which city may, as I have remarked, be 
regardedyas a key to all conquests in Central Asia. This route, 
which traverses fewer deserts than any other, is also in different 


tespects well chosen. An army would be here exposed, indeed, to 
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more surprises; but these can be resisted more easily than the 
fury of the elements. On the eastern frontiers of Kokand also 
beyond Namengan, the Russians continue to move nearer and 
nearer; and in the time of Khudayar Khan many collisions had 
already taken place there between the Khokandi and the Russians, 

The continued progress of the Russian designs in Central Asia 
is, then, beyond all doubt. As I before said, the interests of 
civilisation make us wish the most entire success to the Russian 
arms; but stil] the remote consequences of an acquisition once 
made, suggest a highly important and complicated inquiry. The 
question whether Russia will content herself even with Bokhara, 
or will allow the Oxus to become the final boundary of her influence 
and of her designs, is difficult to answer. Without plunging into 
any deep constlerations of policy, I may remark that it seems very 
probable that the Court. of St. Petersburgh, in return for her 
persevering policy of sacrifices pursued across deserts for years and 
years, at great expense and labour, will seek some richer com. 
pensation than is to be found in the oases of Turkistan. I should 
like, indeed, to see the politician who would venture to affirm that 
Russia, once in possession of Turkistan, would be able to withstand 
the temptation of advancing, either personally, or by her repre. 
sentatives, into Afghanistan and Northern India, where political 
intrigues are said always to find a fruitful soil. At the time when 
the Russian columns, under the order of Peroffsky, threw their 
ominous shadow from the west shore of the Aral Sea as far as 
Kabul—at the time when the spectre of Vikovitsh appeared in that 
city and in Kandahar, the possibility of such complications as those 
alluded to was foreseen. And cannot that which has once occurred, 
when the necessity arises, occur a second time ? 

Without, therefore, lending to the question, the foul colouring 
of envy or jealousy, I consider myself justified in disapproving of 
England’s indifference to the plans of Russia in Central Asia. Such 
s my humble opinion; but whether the British Lion is to come 
into direct hostile collision with the Russian Bear in those regions, 
or in brotherly fashion they are to share and share alike, is a 
question which, in accordance with the precept ‘‘ ne suter ultra 
erepidam,” I, in my character of a Dervish devoted to philological 
studies, will not venture toapproach. (‘‘ Travels in Central Asia,” 
p. 439, et seq.) 
~ The Dervish sounded his note of warning previous to the fall of 
Khiva : what would he have said now, that little more than ten 
years have elapsed, and the Russians are not only in possession of 
Khiva, Khokand, and Tashkend, but also of Namengan—of all the 
valley of the Juxartes, and its tributaries—that they are also 


advancing in the region of the Upper Oxus under pretence that 
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Karategin, or Karatigin, is a dependency of Khokand, whereas 
Captain Trotter, in his notes on “ Venukyoff’s Reports,” hes shown 
a not to be the case; that they are advancing on Merv by the 
valley of the Atrak or Etrek, Russianising all Khorasan, and that 
their outposts dominate the upper tributaries of the Kashgar and 
Yarkand river, from the slopes of the Alai or Tien Shan mountains. 
With the possession of Karatigin, the three valleys of the Oxus, 
the Jaxartes, and of Kashgar and Yarkand, will be united in one 
command—at all events, at their head ; and it requires no prophet 
to predict that the body will follow. 

"Public opinion in India appears, very wisely, to have resigned 
itself to look without dismay upon the progress of Russia, not only 
in Karatigin, but also in all the provinces of Central Asia, north 
of the Hindu Kush or Paropamisus. The Pioneer Mail of October 
28th, 1876, says as follows :—“ The northern dependencies of Kabul 
are bound by no very strong ties to the central power. Very little 
‘trouble on the part of the Russians, perhaps the mere fact of their 
proximity, might make these dependencies as clamorous for 
autonomy as the Servians. Nor if, as we inferred the other day, 
Russian influence has so changed Bokhara for the better, is this a 
thing very much to be dreaded? The autonomy of Afghan-Turkistan, 
provided there be a settled government to the north and south, is 
quite possible; and with the Russians exercising the same whole- 
some influence as they do in Bokhara, and with Afghanistan all the . 
stronger for being rid of an encumbrance, the countries above the 
Upper Oxus,—Shignan, Roshan, Wakkhan, and Badakshan—might 
again be formed into one coherent principality. Again, if Russia, 
on account of European disturbances, had even a mind to take the 
countries north of the Hindu Kush, it would make very little 
difference whether Badakshan were a dependency of Kabul or 
independent. And for the Afghans, Afghan-Turkistan has ever 
been a source of weakness to the rulers of Kabul, and nothing but 
the loss of it can make the real consolidation of Afghanistan Proper 
possible. All this is something very different, of course, from the 
old idea of a neutral zone, for the new principality, should it ever 
exist, must be under the influence of Russia.’’ 

However threatening to Kashgar on the one hand, and to 
Kabul on the other, the advance of Russia may be, still it 
would be madness to attempt military operations in countries so 
lemote as the provinces at the sources of the Oxus. The boundary 
is no sooner made than, like other treaties, it has to be given up. 
But defensive operations must be entered upon, if the Russians 

attempt to cross the mountains or advance by Merv or Herat. 

It is a remarkable fact that all travellers and writers personally 


conversant with the countries have only one opinion as to the 
U 
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progress of Russia, whilst those who have faith in a moderation 
never yet shown, and a forbearance, avowedly, as in the instance 
of Panslavism, not always within the keeping of the Czar, as a 
rule know nothing beyond what they gather from secondary sources 
of the real state of things. Supposing the intentions of Russia to 
be simply such as it serves their purpose to propound for the 
present, what will it be when Pan- Hinduism becomes as irresistible 
an impulse as Panslavism ? 

The most recent traveller in Central Asia—the gallant and 
amiable Captain Burnaby—tells us, in his ‘‘ Ride to Khiva,’’ that 
the officers with whom he associated all looked on war with Ku»'and 
in Asia as only a question of time, while the Cossack’s day dreams 
are of the plunder of India. Every man in Central Asia is a 
politician, and the never-failing subject of conversation is the 
chance of war between Russia and England. The Russian inhabi- 
tants of Tashkend talk about India as a mine of wealth, from which 
they would be able to replenish their empty purses, and this idea 
is diffused and fostered from Tashkend to Khorasan. 

As opposed, then, to the mere faith in the forbearance of Russia, 
which is so pleasant to rely upon, and therefore, as Vambéry tells 
us, so fashionable, we have the experience of all travellers who are 
not Russians or Rusophiles; we have the teachings of all past 
history—the never-ending invasions in Turkey—the upholding of 
a powerful army in the Transcaucasian provinces, and the incessant 
progress eastwards and southwards in Central Asia. We have the 
history of acts, deeds, and movements, misrepresented ; of treaties 
only observed so long as it was convenient to do so; of a restless 
love of expansion and ambition of conquest which allow neither 
peace nor quiet to the rest of the world; and, above all, we have 
the ‘‘ Legacy of Peter the Great,’’ now become the ‘sacred 
mission ’’ of Russia and its Czars. 
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A STRANGE DOWRY. 


BY MRS. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—continued. 


Do.ty started uncomfortably as I mentioned the name “ Crofton.’’ 
I was about to leave her, when she detained me, saying— 

‘Qh, just one thing more, Mim ;’’ and she whispered, as she 
leant her head on my shoulder. ‘‘ Forget what I said the other 
night. I meant it then; I dare not mean it now. I don’t mean 
to leave myself a loop-hole of temptation ; therefore I shall not be 
. at home to anyone but the Stanhopes. You believe me, don’t 

ou 2” 
age Indeed I do,”’ I said, kissing her. ‘ Ialways knew that your 
heart was in the right place, Dolly.”’ 

‘‘T never bargained for finding it in a sick room, though, Oh 
dear, how tiresome!’’ she exclaimed, shrugging her shoulders, 
with an attempt ata joke; but then that was Dolly all over,—she 
could not bear to exhibit the truer side of her nature for long to 
anyone, not even to me, but veiled all deep feeling beneath a froth 
ofraillery. As Aunt Jane used to say, she reminded her of nothing 
so much as a dish of trifle, where the richness lies buried under 
a mountain of soufflé. 

I was speaking of her to Philip in the evening, and telling him 
how devoted she was in her duty to her husband. 

‘*'Yes,”’ said he, ‘ she is another proof of 


‘Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel, thou !” 


‘There is one comfort, you have no reason to complain as yet, 
Philip. No one ever torments you.” 

“ That remains to be proved, young lady. When a man finds 
that the object of his affections is developing strong-minded tenden- 
cies, it is apt to make him anxious,’’ he returned, with a provoking 
smile, upon which an affectionate encounter of words ensued that 
gave rise to retaliation of a most healing nature. 

“And now for your confidences, my darling. I begin to feel 
rather ogreish when I think of your words: ‘I love him so— 
and it has beem such years of kindness !’ were the last pleasant 
fommunications you made. What does it all mean?’ and as he 
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questioned me, he looked into my face with eyes behind which 
there lurked a terrible sterness, notwithstanding the caresses he 
had just bestowed. 

‘*Philip! don’t look at me like that!’’ I exclaimed. “J 
cannot bear it. It shuts up my soul from you like the shrinking 
leaves of the sensitive plant. Love you I always must; but | 
should grow afraid of you, and then our love would lose its perfec. 
tion. We are but poor human beings, both of us, subject to 
temptation; liable to err. How would it be if—God forbid such 
should ever happen !—’’(I was thinking of my conversation with 
Dolly at the time), “for I hope I may never be among the number of 
those women whose strength is tested by experience ; but suppose] 
were, do you think I could ever come and confess my trials to a 
man who can look at me like that? I want a friend—a saviour, 
if you will—not a judge. Philip, the woman who does not find 
that friend in her husband is in a measure a wrecked soul, bound 
to no moorings. Already I feel the confidence which springs from 
heart to lip thrown back upon me. I don’t know if_I shall be able 
to tell you rightly.” 

The stern look died away, giving place to one of painful 
apprehension. 

‘*T am foolish, perhaps—I never thought to be superstitious 
or the victim of presentiments ; but, Mary, my darling girl, it has 
flashed uncomfortably across my mind at times, that Stanhope— 
well—there—never mind, I know I am a weak fool.”’ 

‘*No, you are not; be frank and tell me honestly what you 
think,” I pleaded. 

“It is such a horrible thing to think of a man, especially when 
you are staying in his house,”’ he said, with a gesture of impatience 
and knitted brows; “ but if you must read what I think, and what 
called up that look just now, which was not for you, but occa. 
sioned by a flash of thought about him—the thought which 
troubles me——”’ 

‘* Still you hesitate—can you not trust me, Philip ?”’ 

——that—God knows how—he will step between us and part 
us.”’ 

‘Oh, Philip! how can you be so foolish !’’ I exclaimed, with 


relief. ‘‘ If you could only have heard all he said, a great deal 
more than I could ever tell you.’’ 


‘¢ About what ?”’ 


“ About our being married ; I believe if it rested with him he 
would like us to be married next week.” 


“Yes; but that is what I cannot make out, and rather 
resont,”’ 


“ Aud that is what I have been waiting all this long time t0 
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tell you, if you will clear away that frown and look the nice, 
darling, good fellow you can be. 

“When you are near. Now, go on; I am faith, hope, and 
charity combined, waiting to hear you.”’ 

I then narrated the story from the day I first met Colonel 
Stanhope as a child, together with his revelation in the library, 
and the painful scene which followed, omitting only his intentions 
as regards the disposal of his property. 

“ Now I hope you are satisfied,’ I remarked, as I saw with 
disappointment that he did not seem altogether so relieved or grate- 
ful as I thought he ought to be. He continued so long in a state 
of abstraction that I roused him, asking why he did not reply. 

“T am thinking, dear,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ that there is 
something at the bottom of it all that neither you nor I quite 
understand as yet. But let it pass; I care not what it is so long 
as it leaves me you.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“Lyp.—My dearest Julia, how delighted am I! [Zinbrace]. How un- 
expected was this happiness ! 


Jut1a.—True, Lydia.” Rivals—SHERIDAN. 


THE next few days were comparatively quiet, with no very 
definite action but that which tended towards the sick chamber. 
As soon as everything was arranged the invalid was removed to 
Linden Grove, the superfine name attached to the small house 
outside the Crofton gates. 

Amy and Captain Crofton were not slow iu offering all manner 
of kind services, sympathising heartily in my sister’s misfor- 
tunes. 

““} am so glad Mrs. Domville has taken Linden Grove. I hope 
she will send to Crofton for anything she requires,’’ said Amy, the 
day she came with her brother to wish me good-bye. It was pleasant 
to hear her naive remarks once more, after all we had gone through. 

“Only fancy you marrying!’ she exclaimed; ‘‘ but I am 
rejoiced you are not going to India. You naughty thing! Go 
away, Arthur, if you please,” she said, turning to him. ‘‘ Mary 
and I want to have one of our private and confidential talks.’ 

‘‘T am sure you can have nothing to say to each other now 
that I may not hear. I knew all about her engagement long ago. 
We are fast friends, are we not, Miss Prior? And I’m to be best 
man; that’s settled—is it not ?’’ 

“Oh, go away, Arthur,” cried Amy, petulantly ; “we don’t 
Want you, simply—can’t you go into the library, anywhere out of 
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this. We shall never get rid of him, Mary; so let us go upstairs 
into your room—I am longing so to hear all about you!” 

As soon as we were fairly seated she began reproach. 
fully— 

“Mary! you horrid thing! how mean you weretome! Fancy 
your being in love all the time, and never telling me a 
word about it. I heard of your engagement in the most grand 
manner possible through mamma. Only think how you have 
cheated me! How I should have looked at Mr. Addison if I had 
had the least idea that you liked him. It has been very mean of 
you, especially after I told you all about Delamain.”’ 

“But suppose Lord Delamain had not come to the point—I 
was just in that position. I don’t think you would have told me 
then—would you ?2”’ 

“ Just the very time above all others I should have selected 
for my confidence !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I should have told you 
that I was hoping, and wishing, and expecting, and dying, and 
sighing, and crying, and goodness knows what !—which of course 
you were, only you kept it all to yourself—why, my dear child, 
my confidences would have been better than a novel! Only think, 
then, what yours would have been; and how I should have 
enjoyed them had you indulged me. I should have made you tell 
me how he looked, and what he said, and how far he went in his 
affections, and then I should have acted barometer to your hopes, 
telling you such and such betokened fair weather, and others again 
looked bleak. I should have tried the pulse of your affections 
every day. Instead of which, you went about smiling as if you 
didn’t care which way it all ended, making me think that your 
heart was as free as possible.’’ 

“Waiting for that ‘nice rich man’ you promised me,’’ I said, 
laughing. 

“ Ah, well, you found him without my assistance. From what 
Miss Stanhope says, Mr. Addison, it seems, is an excellent match, 
and I wish you joy. It will be so pleasant when we are both 
married ; you shall come and stay with me, and I will come and 
stay with you, and we'll both come and bother the old hermit, and 
make him give us a ball every year. Won’tit befun! But,dear 
me, how horribly unfeeling to be so happy and glad when some 
people are so miserable !”’ she said, with change of mood, like the 
passing of a bright cloud across a summer sun—“ Your poor sister, 
for instance! We called as we came along, but that princely 
black said his mistress declined visitors, and dismissed us with the 
bow of a Lord Chamberlain. I hope your sister will be sociable. 
She needu’t shut herself up like a nun because her husband is sick, 
especially if his illness is likely to be a long one.’’ 
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“You can understand her not being quite equal to society 
at present.’ 

“ But Arthur and myself are not society—we are only a couple 
of friends.”’ 

“You are very kind, dear Amy; but you must let her do as 
she likes for the present. There are times when people feel it 
imperative to be alone.” 

‘*T suppose so,’’ she replied, acquiescing. ‘‘I must now be 
going; I have to pay my visit to the library. I begin to think you 
have cut me out in that quarter. If it were not for Delamain I 
should be frightfully put out; but he takes up so much of my time 
that Iam unable to indulge my propensity for exterminating my 
rivals. It is quite easy to see that Colonel Stanhope thinks there 
is only one girl in the world now, and that is yourself. Even papa, 
who is a slow old dear in most things, notices this ; and we are all 
wondering how he ever let you become engaged ; but he seems very 
_ lively over it—in fact, we don’t know him again, he appears to 
have changed so much for the better. I should not wonder if he 
astounds us all by consenting to stand for the county at the next 
election. And Miss Stanhope says that you are to be married from 
Clynden. I suppose he wants to show us all how splendidly 
magnanimous he can be!’’ 

“Amy, don’t talk nonsense!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘I wonder to 
hear you speak of an old friend in such a strain. Colonel Stanhope 
is very fond of Mr. Addison ;’’ and there I paused, feeling my 
colour rise, and not knowing how to extricate myself from a subject 
that I found difficult to manage, from whatever point of view 
I regarded it. 

‘Don’t take me seriously, Mary—my tongue is such a privileged 
member that it is my habit to give it free rein; and now I must 
go and indulge the hermit with my company, and upbraid him for 
having forsaken me,” she ‘said, with vivacity, as we parted; I 
returning to the reception-room, where I found her brother half 
asleep over a book.”’ 

‘You must know Amy by this time, and so excuse her for 
having made me a party to leaving you to entertain yourself,” 

‘* Between you all I am nowhere,”’ he returned, moodily. “I 
shall be off to town; there’s nothing left for a fellow to do here 
now.” 

“There’s Miss de Harding ; why not cultivate her society, and 
fulfil the dearest wish of your family ?”’ 

“ Miss de Harding be hanged! —I beg your pardon—I am always 
putting my foot inte it, or my tongue, somehow,’’ he exclaimed 
impatiently ; ‘‘but you are so awfully provoking! I wish to 
eavens you would not sit opposite me in that calm, satisfied 
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manner, giving me advice that you know I shall not take. It 
is awfully good of you, 1 know, to be so interested in my welfare; 
but a truce to all such subjects for the future. By the way, 
what an awful pity about your sister!”’ 

‘* Yes, it is a misfortune in some respects.” 

‘By George, I should say in every respect! to see a splendid 


woman like that with such a prospect before her. Stanhope tells 
me he may linger for years.”’ 


** Possibly.”’ 

“What an awful calamity !’’ he exclaimed, meditatively ; and 
his handsome face wore an expression of genuine regret, as he 
remarked: ‘‘ How some women are sacrificed—and always: the 
nice ones !’’ 

“* How they sacrifice themselves, you mean ?”’ 

“Well, whichever way you like to put it. I know there is 
something altogether wrong somewhere.’’ 

*“Which you and I won’t set right by discussing, I am 
afraid.”’ 

**T don’t know that. It isa subject I am studying. Why 
shouldn't I philosophise about it? I know two or three such 
awfully nice fellows with wives !’’ he exclaimed, throwing his hands 
up in despair; “that make me wonder what, in the name of all 
that is worth living for, they meant by marrying such women; 
and then, again, some women, refined, elegant, clever creatures, 
that some men would give their souls for, tied tv fools or brutes! 
bah! It is an awful puzzle!’’ he cried, as he jerked himself back 
in his chair, with impatience. 

‘* You forget that life is an education which implies wholesome 
discipline. If you had your way and married all the ‘awfully 
nice men’ to the ‘ refined, elegant, clever women,’ there would be 
no need of dying in order to get to heaven,’’ I remarked, laugh- 


‘*'Yes, you are right there. I never thought of that before ; 
but don’t you think that it is deuced hard the purgatory should be 
so certain when the heaven is so dubious ?”’ 

‘IT am ready for you, Arthur,’ said Amy, coming in at that 
moment. “Good-bye, Mary; I don’t suppose I shall see you agaiv 
until I am called upon to officiate as bridesmaid. Fancy, your 
having taken the lead! I don’t think I have quite forgiven you 
yet,”’ she said, as she put her pretty soft cheek close to mine to 
kiss it and say good-bye. 

‘* What's the offence?’ inquired Captain Crofton. 

“Why, having kept me in the dark, to be sure! You don’t 
suppose she met Mr. Addison for the first time at the ball, and was 
engaged! to him half an hour afterwards—do you?’’ she said, 
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turning to him ; throwing her arms round my neck, she said good- 
bye in her quick, passionate way.”’ 

“Oh, come! it is rather too hard to tantalise a fellow 
in this awful manner, by displaying such affection without 
offering to share it with him. You don’t think of a poor devil 
left out in the cold by everybody. I can’t stand it any longer. 
Good-bye, Miss Prior! I am ready as best man, and tell your 
sister if I can be of service to her in any way, doing business 
for her in town, I shall consider it a favour if she will make use 
of me.”’ 

“ How kin: you are!”’ and as I said good-bye, I felt he was not 
oné likely to be left out in the cold for very long. 

As it was settled that Philip should take me to London the 
next day, where Aunt Jane would meet us, I spent the afternoon 
with Dolly. 

She was looking brighter and more resigned to her new home 
and enforced lot. I found her arranging her drawing-room, doing 
away with the “let-furnished ’ look, and by a few skilful changes 
here and there, making it appear elegant and home-like. 

‘*T think we shall do here very well,’’ she remarked, with a 
mournful ring in her voice, as she arranged some flowers. ‘‘ Regi- 
nald seems to like it. Poor fellow! we had such a scene this 
morning. He is so full of regret for me, says he ought never to 
have married me. I feel sorry for him. It is terrible to see a 
man unhappy. I told him not to vex himself, that he meant 
to do the best for me, and if things have turned out differently 
to what we both expected, we must only make the best of them, 
that’s all ;’’ and she heaved a deep sigh, as if she found it no 
slight struggle to do so. | 

“T hope this attack will pass off in a few days,” she continued, 
“that we may be able to remove him down stairs. He is not 
bed-ridden, thank God; but an inyalid he will be, I am afraid, 
forever. There is no good disguising the truth from myself, however 
much I may try to delude him into thinking otherwise. I have 
written for a box of books from Mudie’s, he likes being read to; 
and 1 read him leader after leader in the Times every morning. 
You can’t think how learned 1 am getting,’’ she said, with a faint 

smile, as she alluded to ourold joke. ‘‘ I shall soon know all about 
the Budget, and the Income-tax, andSchedule D. I shall be fit 
for Parliament at the end of a year. I have written to-day 
for all the papers, and you will now be able to picture my life, 
always on the treadmill of improvement! Dear Mim, I feel 
. uncommonly like one of those collapsed air-balloons the children 
play with. Nothing wili ever inflate me again. How we are 
crushed into learning some lessons in life! Why, 1 wonder? I wasso 
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very happyasI was. I have quiet fits of rebellion sometimes, when 
all alone, but a quoi bon? when stern Fate takes the reins she 
is an unmerciful driver. I wish goodness came natural to me, as 
it does to some people. It is all a question of temperament.” 

“Don’t abuse yourself, Dolly—you are behaving admirably ; 
and Iam proud of you. I never knew how good you were until 
now.” 

“From necessity, not grace : all the more credit to necessit 
you will say. What a lovely rose !’’ she exclaimed, holding up 
one she was about to put into the vase before her; ‘ how well it 
would look in the hair;”’ and she placed it against her head, 
with a touch of her old love of effect. I think I'll just run 
up and put it on Reginald’s pillow—‘a thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever,’ you know—it wilkbe something for him to look at and 
admire. I am so glad I thought of it!’ ” she remarked, on her 
return. ‘‘ He seems so grateful,:is so touchingly grateful for the 
least thing I do for him. The tears come intuhis eyes when he 
looks at me; he could hardly thank me just now. You would 
never think he had so much feeling—would you ?”’ 

“TI confess I scarcely thought it. It needs a whirlwind of 
sorrow to lift some curtains—does it not?’ 

“That istrue,’”’ shereplied. ‘“ Do you know that I am getting 
quite fond of that Philip of yours ; he has been so good throughout 
my trouble.’ 

‘** You still speak of him as if he were a thing, an old dress or 
bonnet?’’ I said, laughing. 

“‘ Because I like him ; and that reminds me I have left him up 
stairs in charge a long while. J! must go and relieve him, and 
send him down to you.”’ 


‘‘Why won’t you let me see Colonel Domville? I think I 
should like to wish him good-bye.”’ 

“Come, then, if you like ;’’ and I followed her up-stairs to a 
bright, cheerful room, where he was lying in bed, his eyes half 
closed, and, oh, so changed ! he looked quite fifteen years older. 

Dolly’s manner to him was perfect. I felt heart and eyes filling 
as I watched her tenderness towards liim, of which I never 
thought her capable, remembering all that had gone before. 

He took her hand and kissed it, as she whispered that I was 
by, and the purpose for which I had come. 

Opening his eyes languidly, he took my hand. Philip was seated 
near—having laid down the book which he had been reading, 
and on the pillow lay Dolly’s rose. 

I looked rather than spoke all I wished to say, while he, 
who formerly would not have condescended to discuss Ais wife with 
any one, now looked up at me and said— 
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“She is so good—so good!” and his eyes kept wandering after 
her, as she moved about the room. ‘‘ I must try and get well for her 
sake. She deserved a better fate—a better fate !’’ and then, half 
in pain, more in sorrow for the trouble he had brought upon her— 
he closed his eyes wearily. 

We did not prolong the interview. When down-stairs, I told 
Dolly that I did not mean to go any foreign tour, but to remain in 
the neighbourhood after my marriage, in order that I might be 
with her as much as possible. 

“T really see no necessity for your having to return to South- 
port at all, now that I am here,”’ she said 

“You forget Aunt Jane; we must not put her quite upon one 
side.” 

“ Besides,” interposed Philip, ‘‘ Mary has to choose her 
house. I cannot make my preparations without her, as we have 
decided to live in Southport—Mary must select her home. I 
expect she will be worried considerably before she has finished, 
and wish matrimony had never been invented with tables and 
chairs attached to it. What do you say, little woman ?”’ 

“For better for worse! I must put them in the latter scale.” 

“They won’t outweigh the better, even then,” said Dolly, as 
she looked at Philip. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Domville,”’ he returned, with a mocking 
bow of grandeur. 

“T think you might cail me Medora, seeing that you are going to 
take possession of Mim, who has had to endure tortures hearing me 
abuse you. But I didn’t know you then—now I do, and like you— 
good-bye!’ With one hand in his, and an arm round my neck 
she wished us a brief farewel] ; for her spirit could brook no show 
of weakness. To avoid this and bury her tears she escaped. 

‘And so you won’t go any foreign tour?’’ said Philip, as we 
drove home. 

“No; why should 1?” 

“No reason, certainly. Will the time ever come, [ wonder ?”’ 
he sighed impatiently. 

‘* Of course it will—time travels fast enough, in all conscience.” 

“ But alas, not always smoothly, as we have just seen in your 
sister’s case. How will it be with us? I often wonder. Oh, 

Mary, the richest crown of love conceals a thorn, which is agony !’’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“ Speculation is a word that sometimes begins with the second letter.” 
SouTHGATE. 


THE next day Philip and I left for London, where we were to 
meet Aunt Jane. Before leaving I tried, somewhat imperfectly, I 
fear, to express my thanks to Colonel Stanhope. 

‘Thanks from you pain me,”’ he said. ‘‘ Please don’t reiterate 
them. I have, however, one request to make you, in all earnest. 
ness,”” he continued, assuming once more that timid, deferential 
tone which always made me feel more or less uncomfortable, as 
though he had done me some injury, instead of loading my life 
with favours. : 

**How can you ask?’ I replied at once. ‘‘ You know there 
is nothing that I would not try to do to meet any request of 
yours.”’ 

“T hope, please God, that you may never require it,’’ he went 
on, hesitatingly ; ‘‘ still, we never know what may overtake us in 
this world. Your sister, for instance, little thought a month ago 
that her brilliant prospects would have ended as they have. To 
all appearance, you have a bright and happy future before you; 
one that I would have chosen for you before all others, for Addison 
is one of God’s noblest specimens of mankind. In fact, he comes 
nearer, to my mind, to the type of man God meant us all to be 
when He sent Christ into the world to show us the true ideal 
towards which we ought to aim than anyone I have ever known; 
a man of pure life, enlarged heart, fine intellect, and, better than 
all, active sympathies, capable of feeling for the meanest of his 
fellow-creatures. Still, as no human being is sent into the world 
with an immunity from sorrow, I now ask you, should any trouble 
ever overtake you, that—that—might possibly separate you from 
—such a—lot as I see in store for you, will you come to me?” 
and he held out his hand, nervously, imploringly, as he spoke. 

I stared at him in blank amazement; his sneech seemed 80 
incoherent, so odd altogether. ‘‘ If anything should ever separate 
me from Philip!” The idea seemed too absurd, and I was in- 
clined to resent both the request and the possibility it hinted at, 
until I thought that very likely this was one of Colonel Stanhope’s 
bad days, when his ill health disposed him to take a depressed 
view of things, and that I had no right to resent his speech, since 
it was full of nothing but the kindest intentions towards myself ; 


so I laid aside all feeling but the simple one of gratitude, as 1 
answered : 
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“Indeed, I will! but you must not have gloomy fancies. 
What could ever separate me from Philip ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, I pray God,” was his answer, as he wished me good 
bye, and begged me to be regular in writing. 

As we drove away from the Hall, full of life and gladness, 
Philip remarked, “I suppose when next we drive in state from 
this door alone, we shall have left the orange-blossoms behind. 
How I wish that we had bridged over that time! It seems so 
long in coming.’’ 

“ How wickedly impatient you are, Philip! I am sure we 
couldn’t be happier if we were married than we are. I couldn't 
love you more if I tried, for I don’t seem to be myself any more, 
but just one big thought of you; morning, noon, and night, it is 
just the same, and the sweetest part of it all is whenI pray. Do 
you know, Philip, I seem to reach God through you ; at least, I 
think of you all the time I am on my knees; and instead of the 
face of God being clouded, I seem to see Him more distinctly, and 
love Him more utterly, for the joy I have in you. One can’t be 
more married than that, I am sure.”’ 

‘** No, love, no—you are right-—it is the soul of marriage, and, 
as Mrs. Browning says, ‘ the part is in the whole,’ ’’ he murmured, 
as he took me in his arms and kissed and blessed me. Ah, 
what a moment it was! and how I praised God in my heart for 
giving us love, which is to our inner life what the sun is to all 
nature ; and oh; what happiness to think that everywhere through. 
out the world that hidden sun of love is shining ; creating, fructify- 
ing, sanctifying, glorifying, more or less, almost every soul that 
breathes; from the tender child-blossom that, born of its rays, 
wreaths its arms around the parent who for love’s sake gave it 
life ; even to the large, all-embracing love of the God-born soul, 
that looks out on suffering humanity, and, for truth and love’s 
sake, lays its heart on the altar of sacrifice! 

These thoughts came to me as I sat watching the panorama 
that unrolled itself before my eyes while the train rode swiftly, 
bearing us on our journey. When J turned from the joy of my 
own heart to the glory without, the comparison grew, that the 
bounties of the outer world are but the measure of the hidden 
love that glorifies our inner lives, making of each heart, if it will, 
@ mirror wherein heaven may be reflected. The day was such a 
glorious one. The sun, holding high festival, was showering gifts 
of beauty on the earth, comforting the shorn corn-fields by turning 
them into cloth of gold, silvering the streamlets, playing hide and 
seek among the branches of trees, that coquetted with the breezes 
which to-day were in a tender mood, and kept suing, with gentle 
murmurs, for soft caresses and fond kisses. The clouds, like lazy 
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courtiers, were lounging across the sky in lovliest amay of soft 
grey and silver; enjoying their repose in the luxury of a monarch’s 
smile, as though conscious that for the present they were safe from 
the warfare of elements and belligerent winds. 

Then it was pleasant, every now and again to stop and descend 
from nature to human nature, at the various little stations that 
we passed on our way. How wonderful to note the active life 
that kept surging backwards and forwards at each halting-place, 
and to think of the multiplied interests abounding in every person 
we saw, each representing a miniature world, filled with hope and 
fear, joy and sorrow! At least, so I hked to think ; for we.are so 
apt to go through life regarding the beings we meet as only so 
many parts of the machine in which we travel: the porter is a 
portion only of his truck ; the guard, of his van; the stoker, of his 
engine ; forgetful that the same feelings which cause our own 
hearts to throb with life are repeated in the humblest of our 
brethren in a greater or less degree. 

Then on again'past river, field, and homestead, through ravined- 
like earth cliffs into darkened tunnels, through whieh we rushed 
fearlessly, full of faith in man’s ingenuity to bring us again 
into the light of day, leaving hills of difficulty behind, through 
which man’s power of will and mastering intellect had conquered 
away. And now we are in the light, and catch a glimpse of wooded 
loveliness, that made me feel like Alladin of old when transported 
by the genii, from the dark caverns of earth into fairyland. But 
soon the shadow of a great, brooding, sorrowing soul, it seems to 
me, is reached as we near mighty London; with its rich centres, 
and toiling, draggletail outskirts, and eternal canopy of fog; the 
original of the dragon in the legend of St. George, who, we are 
told, is supposed to have waged war against the vapours that rise 
after storms in warm countries and were called dragons, because 
they hid the sun’s rays. In revenge, I imagine, the soul of the 
conquered dragon mounts perpetual guard over the city of the 
slayer. And now the squallid backs of houses are passed, and we 
are face to face with emporiums of wealth. Dives and Lazarus 
are nowhere so near together as in our crand old city, that fares 
so sumptuously every day, while the dogs of poverty and want 
are busy licking the sores of the beggar at its gates. And yet 
Dives is doing his best, and does not mean to be selfish and greedy. 
He gives handsomely to every call of distress, especially when the 
chief citizen makes an appeal from the Mansion House, to feed the 
famine-stricken or nurse the wounded in other lands. And does 
he not support hospitals for the sick and subscribe to organised 
charity ; and still there the beggar lies at his gates, that squallid, 
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gaunt figure of hunger, disease, and crime,' whom somehow he 
overlooks—from indifference, very often, rather than intention. 

And now the station is reached, and Philip is pointing out Aunt 
Jane. His quick eve has caught sight of her first, and I am all 
impatience to embrace her. What kisses and congratulations she 
pours out on me, when our first meeting is over, at what she 
considers my supreme good fortune in marrying Philip Addison, 
who is delighted, of course, to find himself so welcome! We 
are soon whirling, or rather rattling away in that ricketty abomi. 
nation—a London cab—to some apartments which my aunt had 
taken for a few weeks, as it was agreed that we should re. 
main in town while Philip was getting through some business 
with his lawyers about the property that had been left bim. 

The details of our life at that time, although not bearing 
directly upon my narrative, were amusing novelties in my 
experience that it pleases me to recall. If I seem to linger over 
this brief time, with its kind memories and unclouded associations, 
it is as one lingers in the sunshine of an afternoon late in autumn, 
valuing with intensity that afterglow of summer which we know 
precedes but too surely the keen winds of winter. Has not our 
life, too, its winters, when sickness, disappointment, and anguish, 
like biting, cruel frosts, leave our. tree of happiness leafless for 
many days, until God, in His mercy, bids it bud again in the 
spring-time of a,resurrection, either on earth or in heaven ? 

But to return to Aunt Jane and our comfortable apartments. 
We had been in London about a week, when she began to grow 
anxious about my uncle, as we had heard nothing from him during 
that time. | 

‘You may depend upon it that Mrs. St. Vincent has eloped 
with him,”’ said Philip, trying to rally her out of her anxiety. 

My aunt, although she entered.into the joke, could not shake 
off her apprehensions—not about Mrs. St. Vincent—but that 
something had gone wrong with my uncle. 

‘‘He has been so secret and silent of late,’’ she told us ; 
“always running out to meet the postman, and exhibiting an 
amount of suppressed excitement most unusual; so eager also for 
the paper each day, and I noticed that he was generally occupied 
with the ‘ money-article.’ ” 


“TI expect that he has been investing and losing his money,’ 
sald Philip. 
“I should not at all wonder,” said my aunt. 
“ Does he never consult you about his affairs ?”’ asked Philip. 
“Never. He is funny in this. He thinks that women know 
nothing about money but how to spend it; and except to tell me 
t hat he has either gained or lost, he has always been reticent about 
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his investments. It would never occur to him to consult me, and, 
indeed, if he had, I don’t know what advice I could have given 
him, except not to speculate. Do you know, I think we—that is, 
Mary and I—ought to return home without delay to see what has 
become of him.”’ } 

She had hardly said the words before we were startled by an 
unusually loud knocking at the door, and heard a violent alterca. 
tion going on outside between a cabman and his fare. 

“You scoundrel, you!—TI have been robbed enough. There’s 
your fare!” and with this the hall-door was banged violently, 
leaving a cursing cabman without, and my uncle within. 

“Tt is your uncle, Mary,” cried my aunt in some alarm: 

Philip, however, was down stairs before we could recover from 
our astonishment, and brought him up. 

“My dear Worthington, what has happened ?’’ exclaimed my 
aunt, as she embraced him. 

“Matter, ma’am? I have been done! utterly and completely 
done! and I have come up to London to see if I can’t root the 
villains out!” he cried, as he sat down and blew off some of his 
suppressed feelings in forcible language. ‘Confound it! that 
City is nothing but a nest of robbers, issuing lying circulars to 
wheedle people out of their money. I have been robbed, sir; 
deliberately and completely robbed,’’ he said, as he addressed him- 
self to Philip; “ but I'll root the villains out, that I will!’ 

“But explain, who are the villains that have robbed you, and 
then we can see what is to be done,” urged Philip; while my 
aunt and I were all painful attention, anticipating nothing less 
than a fit if his excitement did not subside. 

** Well, the long and the short of it is this. About six months 
ago I was pestered with circulars from one d——d company and 
another; but I said: ‘No, no, Worthington, my boy ; you are 
too old a bird to be caught by such chaff ;’ for all my small capital 
was comfortably invested. However, as ill-luck would have it, 
some Indian Stock was called in; and after reinvesting it, I hada 
surplus of a few pounds—not much, fortunately—about one 
hundred and fifty, lying idle, and it struck me to give one of these 
things a short trial. So then I began to open and read them, 
instead of putting them, as I usually did, into the waste-paper 
basket. I needn’t tell you the number of bubbles that the post 
blew into the house. They are only to be matched by those that 
Gulliver met with in his Travels when he went over the Academy 
of Lagado, and got among the projectors. But at last I laid hold 
of one that sounded better than usual. A silver mining business 
—‘That’s good!’ said I to myself—‘ paid-up capital one million.’ 
and a board of directors that looked as if they had been picked out 
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by the Almighty, instead of the devil, who has generally the 
choosing of these gentlemen.”’ 

‘Oh, Worthington, my dear! do be calm,” said my aunt, into 
whose gentle soul an expletive ran iike a thorn into flesh. 

“Calm! Do you suppose a man can spout words of syrup 
when he has been befooled ?’’ 

“But you should not have had anything to do with these 
odious speculations.’’ 

“‘Confound it, ma’am!”’ cried my uncle, starting to his feet, 
‘do you suppose when one sees men of Her Majesty’s service 
ona direction, he hasn’t a right to suppose that they would as 
soon turn their backs on the enemy as cheat a man.”’ 

‘¢ What has that to do with the matter ?”’ 

‘This, to be sure; that when an honest man sees a lord, or an 
honourable, or colonel, or major-general lending their names to these 
transactions, he has every reason to believe that he has got among 
bonest.men.”” 

‘¢ Who have turned their swords into ploughshares and pruning- 
hooks for the good of their fellow-creatures,’’ said Philip, ironically. 
“But to come to the point, Worthington: you were taken with the 
silver mining company and its honourable board of directors, and so 
you invested your loose cash ¢’’ 

‘*T did, sir, and paid up the calls in fuli, I need not have 
done that, but I thought to myself an honest man among honest 
men has nothing to fear. SoI paid the money like a man; and, 
by Jove, sir, from that day to this I have heard nothing more of 
my money or the company. I’ve been writing and writing, and 
looking in the papers—all to no purpose.”’ | 

‘* But they gave you a receipt for your money, did they not?’’ 
asked Philip. 

“‘Oh, I have got that safe enough,” said my uncle, putting 
his hand into his pocket, and pulling out a pile of papers. “‘ Here’s 
the rascal’s receipt, the manager—what is his name. And herp is 
his last letter, where he says—the Lord knows what. Lies, of 
course; every word of it,’’ said he, handing Philip the papers. 

“But I wonder you never looked into the matter earlier ?’’ 

“Tt was all Mary’s fault.’’ 

“My fault?’ I exclaimed. ‘ How did I come to make you 
lose your money, uncle 2?” 

‘‘ Why, it came about in this way.”” And here my good old 
uncle grew somewhat bashful. “Well, I may as well tell the 
truth about it. You see, when I invested it I did not know that 

- Miss Mary was thinking of a husband; and as I always intended 
the money for her when such a time came, I invested it until’ she 
Was ready fur it, meaning to let the interest accumulate. So when 
x 
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your news came, I began to think it was time to look after the 
Silver Mining Company and get my money back. But never mind 
you shall not be disappointed, if I spend the rest of my life and al] 
I possess in setting one lot of rogues to catch another!” cried m 

uncle, looking round upon us all with a glare that would have 
done justice to the majesty of the law, and ought to have anni. 
hilated all dishonesty from off the face of the earth. 

I could only go up and kiss him, and tell him that I was just 
as grateful for his kind thought and affection as though he had 
endowed me with the richest investments that could be dug out of 
the silver mining company. The whole thing sounded such a farge 
to me that I could feel nothing but amusement rather than regret 
when I found that my uncle’s loss was inconsiderable, and that I 
alone was the sufferer, after all. But his excitement was real 
and rabid, so much so that he could scarcely be consecutive. His 
honest British rage and hatred at being what he called ‘‘ done” 
was so strong, that but for the safety-valve of innumerable exple. 
tives, which I dare not describe too graphically, he must have 
exploded. It was as good asa play to hear Aunt Jane striving to 
stop the running fire of his wrath, with continued murmurs of 
“ Shush—h—h, my dear !’’ which fell like the soft hissing of water 
dropped on fire, and were about as efficacious to extinguish the 
flame of his righteous indignation. 

** But how do you know that you have failed altogether to get 
your money back ?”’ asked Philip. 

“Well, sir, when I wrote up to sell I found that they had not 

started the confounded thing ; it was not even floated. And they 
wrote that it was not convenient for them to let me have my 
capital !’’ cried my uncle. ‘So that I am regularly caught. I 
can neither get interest nor capital. ‘ Upon my word, this is too 
bad,’ I thought. So, after writing in vain for my just rights, 
then appealed to their feelings, sir!’’ said my uncle, with 
solemnity. 
, At the word feelings, in conjunction with a body of directors 
and a Mining Company, capital one million, Philip was so amused 
that he burst out into an immoderate fit of laughter at my uncle's 
expense. 

“It is no laughing matter,’’ said my uncle, gravely. 

“ Forgive me, Worthington ; but the idea of your supposing 4 
body of directors to be-possessed of any feelings, except for lining 
their own pockets, is too grotesque.”’ 

“ By Jove, sir, I did! There’s the commandment as plain as 
a pikestaff, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ I suppose they’|l feel that some 
day. So I wrote up to them, or rather that infernal manager of 
theirs. What is his name, Addison? Just see.” 
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‘John Awenstein,” said Philip, referring to the papers in his 
hand. : 
‘Some German vagabond, I suppose. Well, I wrote to him, 
and said that I was an old sailor, who had served my country for 
upwards of forty years, in bad climates and on high seas, and that 
I appealed to him and the directors, as honourable men and gentle. 
men, to look into my case and send me my money.” 

* And of course you got a reply full of condolence,’’ said Philip. 

‘There it is, you can read it for yourself; the rascal says that 
if I am only patient’ the company will soon be floated; but I 
don’t believe a word of it—I don’t mean to trust them any longer. 
I don’t suppose I shall ever get my money, but I have come up to 
have a look at this fellow, John Awenstein; and, by Jove, sir, if 
he won’t give me back my money, I’ll try what putting the bailiffs 
into his office will do for him.” 

‘Oh, they have offices, then, if they have not ‘ feelings t’ ” said 
Philip, with a laugh. 

‘Yes, you can see the address, and as soon as I have had some 
dinner, I mean to tackle him.”’ 

“T’ll tell you what! You had better have nothing more to do 
with him yourself,’’ said Philip. “I have to spend my day in the 
City, and I will go and have a shot at your man, and see if I can’t 
make a better appeal than you did to his ‘ feelings ;’ and if I am 
successful, you must promise me to burn all these documents, and 
never to look a ‘ Company’ in the face again without telling Mrs. 
Worthington.’’ 

“Pshaw! Women! what do they know about money, except 
to spend it when it is gained, and cry when it is lost ?”’ 

“Mary, you must make a convert of your uncle—he is a repro- 
bate, I see, about your sex. I will carry off your papers and get 
my lawyer to look into the business,’’ said Philip, addressing my 
uncle; ‘‘ and I hope that I shall have some good news to bring you.’’ 

“Thank you, Addison! I shall be very much obliged if you 
will see what can be done with the villains,’”’ returned my uncle, 
relieved, I suspect, to find that he had not to wage war in person 
upon the defaulters. My aunt was more than grateful, in the 
present state of my uncle’s temper, she feared any further excite- 
mentforhim. By dint of much coaxing, we got him into a smooth 
frame of mind once more, and carried him off to enjuy a stroll in 
the park, and look at London in its emptiness ; for the season was 
over, and the grand old lion was lying at ease, taking his autumn 


, siesta undisturbed by the flies of fashion or the roar of traffic. 


When we got back to our apartments, we found Philip was 
returned ; my uncle, and indeed, all of us were full of curiosity to 
know the result of his mission, 
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“J am afraid, Worthington, that you were taken in by the 
most visionary of circulars that a clever rascal ever invented,” 
Philip, very quietly ; “‘but you must exonerate the honourable 
board of directors in this instance, as I don’t believe any of them 
ever existed, except in the active brain of the individual who drew 

the prospectus.”’ 

i ‘©You don’t say so!’’ cried my uncle. “It is, then, as | 
thought—I have been ‘ done brown,’ completely !” 

“ Well, not exactly, as you shall hear. I went off to Lombard 
street, and found the offices. They were at the top of a house, and 
consisted of an outer and an inner room. On reaching them { was 
met by an aged female, who told me that the manager was out, and 
on the door was pasted a piece of paper to say that ‘ he would re. 
turn shortly,’ so I left and called again in half an hour, when I was 
admitted. The office showed the following signs of active business : 
the stump of a pen, a dirty bit of blotting paper, an old inkstand, 
and the fly-leaves of several letters, yours no doubt among the 
number, on the table, and this, I thought, spoke well for the 
economy with which they carried on the works. I then -went into 
an inner room and was introduced to Mr. Awenstein himself; a 
gentleman who looked, from his dirty, unshaven appearance, and 
stout corduroys, as if he had only just returned from the bowels of 
the mine.”’ 

‘‘The vagabond !” cried my uncle. 

** I opened the business by saying that I had come, deputed by 
you, to inquire into the matter, upon which he launched out into 
the magnificence of the affair, in proof of which he exhibited a bit 
of quartz, and brought out several pieces of paper, purporting to be 
copies from certain ledgers that are kept at the mine, I presum:, 
showing the nettings of the affair, the valuable dead stock of 
which seeme’ to consist, as fur as I could see, of three pickaxes 
and a wheelbarrow.”’ 

“Too bad!’’ cried my uncle, again. ‘‘ By Jove, sir, 1’ll have 
the bailiffs after the fellow.” 

“You needu’t,”’ said Philip, with a suppressed smile hovering 
round the corners of his mouth; “ your money is all right. 
When I represented to him what a shame it was to cheat an old 
officer like yourself, one who had served his country for forty years, 
he seemed to feel that he was acting unhandsomely towards you.” 

“You don’t mean to say the villain has paid up?” cried my 
uncle. 

“*Come, now, that is too bad to call him a villain if he has.”’ 


“4 The rogue! if he pays me it is because he knows I’ll send 
the bailifis after him, and so no thanks to him; but did he come 
down with the money, sir ?’’ 
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‘‘Hedid. Here you are, the whole sum in full,” said Philip, © 
banding him a letter and some bank notes. 

** By Jove !”’ said my uncle, astounded, not knowing whether 
to be most surprised at the good luck of ‘getting back his money, 
or his own shrewdness, as he regarded it, in appealing to the ‘ feel- 
ings’ of such a villain, as he persisted in calling him. However, 
on looking at the contents of the envelope, and being assured that 
he had not deceived himself, he turned round to me, after being 
profuse in his thanks to Philip, and said— 

“There, now, Miss Mary, take it, and spend it on ribbons and 
gowns, and all the trumpery that young things find necessary to make 
them look like old married women, when they are only saucy bits 
of girls.”’ 

And with this he tossed the envelope and its contents into my 
lap. 
Of course I accepted it, feeling only too glad that he was no 
longer to be worried about it, and thanking him heartily for his 
affection. But as soon as I could I took an‘opportunity of having 
afew words with Philip, whose face had worn an amused expres- 
sion throughout that set me thinking. 

‘ Philip, I have found you out,” I cried, when at last we were 
alone. 

‘In what way ?” 

“You have been forging another man’s signature, and you are 

“@Togue, in my uncle’s sense of the word. You know you never 
got that money from Mr. Awenstein at all—you just paid it your. 
self,’’ 

“Don’t betray me, you witch, or you will spoil all the enjoy. 
ment I have had. What a mixture of sagacity and simplicity he 
is! The whole thing was a swindle from beginning to end, but I 
could not let a man who originated the grand idea of appealing to 
the ‘ feelings ’ of a body of directors of a Company, on the score of 
having served his country for forty. years, go without his money, 
could 1? especially for so small a sum, and intended moreover for 
you; to have deprived him of such a pleasure when I had the 
means to humour him, would have been as bad as swindling him ; 
80 1 confess that I have been amusing myself this afternoon in 
imitating the manager’s handwriting—for it did not take me long 
to discover that there was nothing to be got out of either mine or 
Manager. But how did you find me out ?”’ 

** Look at those tell-tale lips and eyes of yours—as if I don’t 
know their expression by heart !”’ 

“Oh! the dangers of a powerful affinity !’’ he exclaimed. “I 
can never have any more secrets.” 

“Secrets! I should think not--not from me at least.’ 
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And you have none{from me?” he said, as he took both my 
hands in his, and looked as though he would read my very heart 


“No,” I said, hesitatingly, for at that moment I remembered 
with tormenting consciousness that I had kept back part of what 
Colonel Stanhope had said to me relative to the disposal of his pro- 
perty, and the recollection called up a guilty blush, which the in. 
tense fire of Philip’s eyes did not serve to lessen. 

“ What are you hiding from me, Mary ?”’ he asked, presently, 
in a solemn voice. 

** Nothing—nothing, indeed, of any consequence,” I cried, blun. 
dering out of the difficulty. : 

“I will believe you,” he said, quietly, as he let fall my hands 
and turned aside, with a short, anxious sigh, which his action had 
evidently been intended to hide. 

“* Have I vexed you, that you turn away?’’ I asked, going up 
to him. ‘If it ever came to pass that I had a secret I could 
not, or must not tell you, that day I should cease to belong to you. 
No, 1 have no secrets from you, my truest and best of friends—my 
darling—my all—none that you will not be possessed of sooner or 
later ; and now say again that you believe me without turning 
away.” 

How he said it can be imagined ! 
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THE MODERN AQUARIUM, 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


THE visitor to those large Establishments, known as ‘‘ Aquaria,’’ 
formed at Brighton, Westminster, Sydenham, Southport, and else. 
where in our own country, and at Hamburg, Berlin, and other 
places, abroad, will hardly be able to realise the fact that the 
modern Aquarium has grown out of the materials and experiments 
represented, a quarter of a century ago, by a few small glass vessels, 
devoted to the reception of the commoner species of marine fresh. 
water animals and plants. Such is nevertheless the case; and the 
history of the Aquarium of to-day well exemplifies the fact that 
great results sometimes occur from very insignificant beginnings. 
It may afford a somewhat interesting study if we endeavour to 
trace the growth of the great Aquaria which afford delight to 
thousands, from their primitive and early stages, and also to note 
the chief principles on which the successful establishment of these 
institutions is founded. 

It may safely be inferred that the aim and end of the Aquarium 
movement in all its phases is that of following and imitating, as 
closely as possible, the natural conditions and surroundings of the 
living beings we purpose to preserve. The more closely, in fact,that 
we follow and imitate nature throughout our operations,as custodians 
of live-stock, the more successful will our efforts prove. The earlier 
Aquaria, represented by the small glass vessels and tanks one still 
sees in private houses, were the subject of many failures, on account 
of errors and mistakes in management, arising chiefly from non- 
appreciation of what was required and practised by Nature herself. 
Thus the first and primary object of the Aquarium keeper now, as 
of yore, is to keep the water of the tanks pure and free from 
deleterious matters. This alone is no light labour : and experience, 
at once the hardest but the best teacher, after a long course of 
tuition, taught Aquarium keepers at last the true secret of success 
in this direction. The natural and most readily conceived plan of re. 
newing, the water, so as to render it pure and fit for the support of 
animal existence, is certainly that of throwing away the old water 
and of supplying new. But this process, besides being invariably a 
troublesome one, is also in many cases not only expensive, but 
impracticable. And therefore, were this the only plan of imitating 
the constant renewal whieh nature provides for her aquatic denizens, 
the establishment of Aquaria in situations other than by the sea- 
coast would simply be an impossibility. 

The feasibility of purifiying the water of the Aquarium without 
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actually changing it, like Aladdin’s lamps, for new material, struck 
experimenters at a comparatively early stage in the progress of the 
Aquarium movement. It may be laid down as a fixed law that 
impurity of the water in an Aquarium is the inevitable result of 
the presence of animal life therein. All animals, high and low alike, 
contaminate their surroundings—air or water, as the case may be 
—as a natural consequence of their life and vital acts; and we can 
therefore no more expect to keep animals in an Aquarium without 
having to deal with and provide for the impurities which their pre. 
sence entails than to keep them without water at all. 

The difficulties of the Aquarium-keepers began of old at this 
point; and it may be said that the successful solution of the query, 
‘* How to keep the water pure?’’ lies at the foundation of the 
establishment and successful maintenance of all modern Aquaria. 
The first question which the experimenters had to clearly set before 
themselves, and as definitely’to answer, was that concerning the 
nature of the impurities which tended to render the water unfit for 
the support of its contained life.. These impurities consist, firstly, of 
the carbonic-acid gas, with the name of which every schoolboy is 
familiar, as given off by all animals, from the lowest up to man 
himself. Then, secondly, we find particles of organic matter—re- 
presenting and derived from the literal wear-and-tear of animal 
bodies. These two elements constitute the chief source of the 
impurities in the water of an Aquarium, and the organic matter 
derived from the animals themselves further becomes of injurious 
nature by its affording a medium wherein other and smaller forms 
of animal life will propagate themselves and grow, and so add to 
the increase of impurity. 

The next point in the chain of investigation which the Aquarium 
keeper had to consider was, that of the means whereby nature her- 
self effects the removal of waste matters and impurities. How are 
the oceans, lakes, and rivers kept fresh and sweet? To this query a 
ready answer was forthcoming. The great masses of water which 
environ the werld, and which form part of the universe, are in a state 
of constant movement through the agency of the winds, of the sun’s 
heat, of the ocean.currents,and of other forces. Constant change and 
renewal are, 1n fact parts of nature’s constitution; and the beneficial 
effect of air currents and ocean tides in the maintenance of purity in 
the waters, may therefore, be readily appreciated. But another and 
important source of the purifiying influences of nature must rot be 
neglected. One of the primary lessons which pliysiology teaches us 
is that green plants of all kinds have the function of absorbing the 
carbonic-acid gas emitted by animals, of splitting or decomposing 
this gas into its component oxygen and carbon; of retaining the 
carbon for theirown use and of setting jfree the oxygen; the 
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Jatter gas being thus restored to the atmosphere, from which it is 
inhaled by animals, of whose life, indeed, oxygen has been truly 
named the ‘‘ great supporter.”’ 

We thus find that at an early period in the history of Aquaria, 
experimenters were led to introduce aquatic plants into their vessels, 
on the supposition that they would act as purifiers of the water. 
And such a result was secured by the cultivation of plant life. Under 
the influence of sunlight, the plants, through the action of their 
green colouring-matter, decomposed the carbonic acid and liberated 
the oxygen, and thus assisted in removing from the water part of 
the deleterious substances. But vegetable growth, like most other 
things, has its due limits. An overgrowth of aquatic plants in an 
Aquarium is quite as bad, or even worse, than the other impurities 
already mentioned. Given plenty of light, and deficiency in the 
circulation of water in an Aquarium, and the plants, especially of 
lower kind, will increase almost to an indefinite extent, and will 
give the water, of marine Aquaria especially, a turbid greenish- 
brown appearance, owing to the presence of innumerable spores or 
seeds of these lower vegetables. So that what, in one way and 
under proper management, formed a valuable agent in restoring 
and maintaining the purity of the Aquarium, became, in another 
aspect and when mismanaged, a source of impurity. 

At this stage of our history, it may readily be noted that the great 
aim of the Aquarium manager must be first to afford a due supply 
ofoxygen to the animals, and secondly to remove organic impurities 
mechanically suspended in the water, and which we have seen to 
be a necessary result of the mere presence of animal life. Appeal- 
ing once more to nature, it is quite evident that the constant 
circulation of water, and its aeration by exposure to the atmosphere, 
are the great means whereby the supply of oxygen is furnished, 
whilst in nature this same active circulation prevents the accumula. 
tion and excessive growth of vegetable matters, and maintains the 
natural balance between the plant-growth and animal life. In the 
small Aquaria of former days, experimenters found that by construc- 
ting a second vessel, kept in the dark, and by’ transmitting to this 
latter the impure water and vegetable growth from the Aquarium, 
the water became pure and adapted for being re-circulated to the 
Aquarium. If, further, a constant circulation between the dark 
vessel and the Aquarium were maintained, the necessary purity 
of the water in the latter was found to be ensured ; this circulating 
process firstly ensuring the oxygenation— or absorption of oxygen— 
of the water in its passage from one vessel to the other; and 
secondly, preventing the excessive growth of vegetable matters by 
passing the water through the chambers. ‘The latter result depends 
on the necessity of light for the active growth of plants. 
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Such may be regarded as a brief sketch of the chief ideas which 
resulted in the establishment of the Aquarium on a scientific, or 
what is the same thing, a natural basis. The further progress of 
the movement consisted in the replacement of the small vessels of 
the first experimenters, by the series of large tanks seen in the 
Aquarium of to-day. If we visit the Aquarium at the Crystal 
Palace, at Brighton, and elsewhere, we pass through a spacious 
hall, on either side of which are the tanks, through the massive 
plate-glass fronts of which we see their tenants disporting them- 
selves as in their native depths. We also note, that at one corner 
of the tank a continuous stream of pure water is being pumped into 
the miniature sea ; and we can readily tell that this is a stream of 
aerated oxygen-carrying water, by the multitude of air-bubbles 
which it diffuses through the surrounding medium. The water is 
thus, by the agency of steam-power, constantly kept circulating 
throughout the entire series of tanks, and, from our previous 
remarks, the reader will be at no loss to answer the question, 
“ How is it all managed ?’’—which is always in the lips of visitors 
who cannot imagine how, in an inland town, especially fresh salt 
water, is always to be had. In fact, it may be asserted, that the 
most successful Aquaria are those farthest from the sea; and which 
depend for their success on the constant and careful aeration and 
manipulation of the same volumes of water. Where—as at . 
Brighton—the facilities for renewing the water are many, no 
advantage can be seen either in the purity of the water, or in the 
health of its denizens, over Aquaria far removed from the sea, in 
which the one supply serves for an indefinite period. 

The plan adopted in our large Aquaria is to have dark tanks 
situated beneath the show-tanks. Water is continually being 
driven from the dark reservoirs upwards into the tanks containing 
the animals; the jets of water being charged with oxygen received 
in the passage of the water as it is exposed to the atmosphere. 
The overflow pipes of the show-tanks are constantly returning the 
water once more to the dark.tanks ; its sojourn in the latter pre- 
venting the excessive development of vegetable spores. The only 
other condition which the Aquarium-keeper has to consider is 
that of evaporation. If left to itself, the water of an Aquarium 
obeys the universal rule of out-door nature, and decreases in bulk 
through evaporation. Small quantities of water have, therefore, to 
be added to the store to make good this loss—trifling, no doubt, 
when casually viewed, but important when regarded as to its 
accumulative effects. 

Experience has also taught Aquarium managers a fact which 
scientific theory itself, would hardly have inculcated—namely, that 
plant-growth is not necessary in great Aquaria for the maintenance 
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of animal life, in the face of the constant circulation of the water. 
The minute invisible spores or germs, which are invariably present, 

orm the functions of the adult and visible plants, and thus 
render needless the cultivation of the latter—always a trouble. 
some and difficult performance. 

Much as the Aquarium has been appreciated, and boundless as 
is the delight which it affords to thousands of holiday-makers, its 
higher functions have yet to be fully realised. At Naples, Dr. 
Anton Dohrn has not only established an Aquarium and Zoological 
station, but has, along with savants from other countries, already 
made many valuable and original observations on the life-history 
and development of various marine animals. The Aquarium, 
whilst it thus serves to increase the higher culture of the nation at 
large by presenting the people with the opportunity of seeing what 
is good, true, and beautiful in nature, and to act as a great educa. 
tional means in stimulating a love of nature, especially in the young, 
has also the important mission of affording material and opportunity 
for scientific and technical investigation. And the entire subject 
has a high value in impressing upon the mind not only the fact, 
that important results sometimes spring from the careful study 
of a seemingly trifling subject; but also that attention to minor 
details, and to the laws of natural things, constitute the means which 
ultimately ensure success in most of our undertakings. 








Origin of the Holly and Miseltoe. 


ORIGIN OF THE HOLLY AND MISELTOE, 


I’vE read in tales of fairy lore, 
Or, other mystic writing ; 

Of how two gallant knights of yore, 
Loved friendship less than fighting. 

The lamb, less than the tiger then, 
By most was imitated ; 

And men would slay their fellow-men, 
For crowds of fools elated. 


One Christmas time, the story goes, 
These two knights, ’till then brothers, 

Met on the field as bitter foes, 
Incited by the others ! 

When pleading there before them stood 
A maiden on the heather, 

Her white tears falling on their blood, 
And mingling both together. 


There came a fairy, too, who said, 
“* Henceforth, to mark your folly, 
I'll make your blood-drops, berries red, 
Your spiked armour, holly, 
And this fair maid’s form, miseltoe, 
To twine round roof and rafter ; 
Her tears its beads, to change from woe 
And hate, to love and laughter.” 


JAMES BRUTON. 











IRISH PRIDE. 


By the Author of “ Not all Fiction,” “ Whilst the Snowflakes Fell,” ete. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
‘DERRYCARNE versus HARCOURT ABBEY. 


Warcn proved the most popular social regenerator, Mrs. Harcourt 
or Miss Macnamara? We grieve to be compelled truthfully to 
acknowledge that the mode adopted by the former lady obtained 
the universal palm of preference. An invitation-card from The 
Abbey, with “ Archery ’’ or ‘‘ Dancing’ embossed in the corner, 
was accepted with a joy and alacrity altogether lacking when 
Frances would ask, with mild earnestness, “ Will you come to my 
Penny Reading ?’’ or ‘‘ Shall I put down your name as subscriber 
to the new library—all the books will be the very latest editions ?”’ 

“But, Miss Macnamara,”’ expostulated Mrs. Rourke, to whom 
the library appeal had been made, “J hope your books woun’t be 
thrash.” So the mother of Dionysius pronounced the slang term, 
whose origin her agricultural mind had (rightly or wrongly) 
divined as connected with the separation of wheat and chaff. 

“Trash! No, indeed. I should prefer no novels at all—but 
to meet the popular taste, it is expedient to introduce a little well- 
chosen fiction. Iam delighted you do not approve of stories, Mrs. 
Rourke.” 

‘* T wouldn’t open one’’ (Mrs. Rourke never opened any literary 
production save “The Star’’). ‘*I do my best to prevent my 
girls reading stories, so uninstructive as they are, too.”’ 

“Instructive literature I shall introduce by degrees. See, 
here is my list.”’ 

Mrs. Rourke put on ber spectacles, and inspected the catalogue, 

** Frowde’s ‘ History of England.’ You may strike that off, 
Miss Macnamara; my girls read it long ago.” 

“Long ago? Why, it is not long out!’’ 

** Well, I am sure they read it. Either,it or Pinnock’s. Yes, 
now I remember, it was Pinnock’s, for it was a proper history, 
beginning at the beginning, and this seems only a small affair about 
@ reign or two in the middle. However, you may find some 
neglected scholars, who will be glad of your Frowde. Next, ‘ Chips 

from a German Workshop, by Max Muller,’ Was he a relation 
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of the murderer ?—for if so, I wouldn’t have anything to say to 
him or his books.” 

“The murderer ?’”’ Frances felt petrified. 

* Perhaps you have forgotten ; it is a long time ago,”’ resumed 
Mrs. Rourke. ‘‘ But the thing and the name always stick in my 
memory, for m Dionysius, got his first low.crowned hat then, 
and the shape tial the ‘Muller hat.” Maybe this book treats 
of hats.” 

“No.” Frances was growing impatient, when a diversion was 
effected by the entrance of ‘ the girls,’ who had escaped en deshabille 
at the sound of the visitor’s knock, and now presented themselves, 
in freshly-built chignons and looped polonaises. They carried 
their hats in their hands, as though just returned from a prome. 
nade. 

“We are so glad not to miss you, Miss Macnamara. We have 
been——”’ and Araminta dangled her hat-strings. She was not quite 
Harcouri-and-Evansonised enough to tell politely a deliberate lie. 
So she and her sister Susanna only looked suggestive, and then 
the two rushed gushingly towards the catalogue. ‘Oh, books ?” 
rather disappointedly, frem both young ladies. 

Frances, with mild fortitude, re-explained her plan, and ex. 

her willingness to take suggestionss according to their 
special taste in literature. “They were fond of reading—were 
they not ?’’ 

“© yes—especially romances!’’ (Interjectional groan of 
horror from Mamma Rourke.) ‘‘ Romances about high life. There 
was one such they had been reading lately. The principal charac- 
ter was an earl, and he was such a doat of a hero, though dread. 
fully wicked! Miss Macnamara had of course seen the romance. 
It was called ‘ What would He not Dare ?’”’ 

“No; Miss Macnamara had not seen it, and did not like that 
style of book.’’ 

“Oh, you'd be sure to like it if you read it, and there is 
another splendid tale, by the same author, ‘ Within Half a Step of 
the Gallows.’ Mr. Vigogne told us of it; he is reading it, and we 
are dying to get it. Will you please put it on the list, Miss Mac- 
namara, and ‘ The Belle’s Journal’ and ‘ The Young Ladies’ Com- 
plete Guide,’ and, of course, the fashion books.” 

“IT shall put them all down,” said Frances, desperately, sooth- 
ing her shuddering neryes by the reflection, that the grand initia- 
tory point was to open the library, and place intellectual recreation 
withiu public reach at once. The list finished, she recurred to the 
second object of her visit. “The Penny Readings! They would 
be such a pice, improving way of spending an evening. She would 
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ve 80 glad, too, if they and their brother would take part in the 
—sing, or recite something.”’ 

“ Certainly, Dionysius might assist. ‘He could make a speech. 
He was a great hand at speaking at meetings.”’ 
 * But it was not to be a meeting. It was to be a ‘ Reading,’ 
and original orations would be out of place.”’ 

‘If a man has anything original to say, and can say it well, 
isn’t it better than repeating by rote, like a parrot?’ appealed 
Mrs. Rourke. 

“Still, Dionysius has a great gift for repeating poetry,’ con- 
ceded Miss Araminta. 

“Has he? Frances’ mental vision instantly pictured his 
stalwart frame, and gesticulatory manner, aptly interpreting Bret 
Harte’s ‘‘ Flynn of Virginny.’’ She spoke out her idea. 

“An American Yankee poem !’’ objected Mrs. Rourke, moved 
with horror. ‘‘ Dionysius would never recite it, I know, and 
over our own immortal bards, Tommy Moore, Watts, Byron.’ 

. “Mr. Rourke shall, of course, make his own selection,’’ re. 
sponded Frances. ‘‘ And your daughters will, I hope, contribute - 
some music. A duet would be charming.” 

“And they sing duets very prettily,” said Mamma Rourke, 
rather mollified. “‘ What are the Wild Waves saying,’ and ‘ The 
Flower Gatherers’; which of the two was it Mrs. Harcourt liked 
so much, Araminta ?”’ 

“ «The Flower Gatherers,’ mamma. Will Mrs. Harcourt be at 
the Penny Meeting, Miss Macnamara; or how will it be con. 
ducted? Will anybody take the chair ?”’ 

“Tt is not to be a meeting,” repeated Frances, with thrilling 
solemnity. ‘‘ And nobody will take the chair. My brother will 

assist me in ‘conducting’ the affair, and probably read something, 
and I may invite the Abbey people to come over, as audience 
and critics’”’ (last word emphasised with cutting sarcasm), 

The Misses Rourke looked immensely relieved. Mrs. Harcourt 
as audience, and Mr. Macnamara as performer on the same plat. 
form with themselves. ‘“‘They would sing their duets with plea- 

sure,’ they hastened to say; ‘‘ both duets, if Miss Macnamara 
wished—‘ Gatber flowers’ from morn till dewy eve. Demand the 
language of the wild waves, whilst a drop remained in the ocean or 
a ‘swell’ in the company. We shall practise very hard,’’ they 
promised, as their visitor, hot, worried, but unquenched in spirit, 
departed to draw into her improving net another family. It was 
tiresome walking, too, or would have been to anybody less ener- 
getic than Frances, who had been obliged to adopt this mode of ac- 
complishing her self-imposed mission, as Fred had taken out the five 


horses, to form what he called a fancy team in his new drag, and 
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was careering over the country at the pace he seemed to have 
adopted for his general progression through life. 

“Regular neat down-hill speed,” Uncle Oliver called it to 
Frances, whom he met returning, dusty but indomitable, on her 
homeward route. ‘‘Fan, haven’t you any sense; Cannot you 
stop him ?”’ 

Frances looked perplexed. Her mind had been, and was stil] 
so busily engaged with her “reclaiming intellect ’’ schemes that 
she only half comprehended Mr. Macnamara’s speech. 

«Stop him?’’ she repeated, absently. “Fred is a good whip, 
and besides, he has two servants with him. There isn’t any 





‘Of the young fool’s neck being broken? I am not afraid of 
that. Itis the breaking of his fortune, credit, reputation seems 
most likely. Why, if he goes on at this pace, be’ll drive through 

e in a couple of years! Where have you been, Frances? 
You look like a pilgrim performing dusty penance for your own 
and everyvody e)se’s sins.’’ 

Fan detailed, ‘‘ See the list for the library,”’ she said, 
exultantly. “ Mrs. Harcourt has so spoilt the country with gaiety, 
that—— ” 

“You must needs create an opposition diversion to her Parisian 
novelties, in the shape of Parisian novels,’’ imterrupted Uncle 
Oliver, not deigning a glance at the proferred paper, and deaf to 
France's horrified negative as he uttered the word ‘ novels.’ ‘‘ Very 
charming rivalry! but you would be better employed staying at 
home, minding your wild-goose brother’s establishment. Do you 
never give him a piece of advice or a lecture, Fan? ‘You used to 
be great at lecturing.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I do,’’ replied Frances, who was most uanationally 
literal. ‘‘ But he says he has so much to keep up.’’ 

“Keep up? What more has he to keep up than his father or 
brother had? It is just running ahead, the fool is, in the style 
characteristic of, and attributable to that peculiarly indigenous 
disease (whereof I hoped a few years change of air might cure poor 
Frank de Burgh)—namely, Irish pride.” 

And Uncle Oliver, having uttered his ne plus ultra of invective 
and reproach, departed. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


TALL—GAY—DASHING. 
Ir was very casy to tell Frances she should lecture her brother 


and admonish him on his extravagant propensities. Fred Mac- 
namara’s was not a nature to appreciate or follow any such advice, 
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jally when administered by a sister, only a year his senior, 
and “so utterly stupid in the ways of the world, owing to your 
horrid bookishness.’’ He retorted, ‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself in 
fature echoing to me any secondhand warnings from that old cynic, 
Uncle Oliver.” Here the latter was verbally consigned to a 
distant and reputed hot locality; ‘and Fred, to demonstrate his 
determination to continue his inaugurated through-and.through 
driving, instantly bought a new carriage and four chestnuts, 
whilst his establishment altogether was kept up at the rate of 
at least three times its owner’s income. 

He was very hospitable, consequently very popular, and popu- 
larity was an idol he placed in the same temple with his old 
deities, Fashion and Form, and served and worshipped equally. 
It is sad but true, that this style of lavish expenditure rather 
excites admiration in the lookers-on and enjoyers of the good 
things provided for them ; and so long as there were plenty of such 
people to flatter him, Fred felt on the very pinnacle of blindfold 
ease and triumph. He was immensely intimate at Harcourt 
Abbey, where, besides other gay company, was staying the junior 
sister of the Vigogne family, the Honourable Di. Di. was not in 
Mrs. Harcourt’s petite style of loveliness. She was tall, dashing, 
fast—yes, her warmest friends admitted she was fast. But then 
her little additional social speed was so honourably veiled. Of 
- course, a plain Mrs. or Miss should not have ventured on the things 
she said and did under cover of her title, which, though the 
smallest the ‘* Peerage” advertises, was yet, it seemed, sufficient 
title-deeds for any amount of eccentricities. She was very poor, 
and determined to marry quickly. ‘‘ Unless I do I shall be bank- 
rupt ; I have always so horribly fo overdraw my allowance, though 
Tam as economical as possible,”’ she reasoned, as she stood arrayed 
in her cheap dinner-dress of thirty yards of white Grenadine, over 
mauve silk jupe. 

“A poor expensive article,” this fair being was reckoned in 
the eyes of Mr. Lees Harcourt, quite ‘ form’ in those of Fred, who 
rode, drove, danced, flirted, and smoked a friendly cigarette with 
Miss Vigogne in great enjoyment and manifest oblivion of ever 
having to other lips breathed other vows of love and loyalty. 

But Cecy neither saw nor suspected this inconstancy ; indeed, 
she had little opportunity for seeing, as skilful Mab’s well-played 
game still excluded her from all ‘invitations to the Abbey. Fred 
was very kind in his own house, and talked in the old semi- 
cousinly, semi-loverly manner that satisfied her inexperienced heart 
too well to think of stopping to analyse which preponderated, 
cousin or lover. He had never cancelled his prohibition to divulge 
their engagement, and though with the misfcrtune of younger 
¥ 
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brotherism and poverty alike removed, there seemed no barrier to 
publicity, Cecy dreamt not of questioning in this respect her 
oracle’s wishes. He was right, of course, and it would all come 
right at last, she would think to herself, as she wound, as of yore, 
Grandmamma’s wools, and Uncle Oliver enlightened the audience 
with choice paragraphs from “ The Star.” 

He was not reading on this particular afternoon, however ; for, 
as it happened, Mr. Lindores was staying a few days at the Join. 
ture House, and the two gentlemen had been chatting business, as 
usual, in one corner of the drawing-room, while Grandmamma knit 
at the fireplace, and Cecy alternately wound and looked out of the 
window, from whence she presently descried the gorgeous Harcourt 
carriage stopping at the, gate, and one of its occupants descend and 
walk up the avenue. Mrs. Harcourt? Could it be possible 
No; a second glance revealed the approaching visitor to be Queen 
Mab? Rather a startling vision, also; for this active-minded 
young woman rarely wasted her time on quiet, unparty-giving 
friends or relatives. However, in she came now, dressed aw point, 
of course, and prodigal in salaams, repartees, and gay talk of all 
her gay doings, flirtations, and conquests, her own and everybody 
else’s—but her own, first, pre-eminent, chief. As she arrived in 
detail at No. 3 of her victims, Uncle Oliver left the room. 

** Poor old gentleman !” she laughed. ‘‘ With true fellow-feel- 
ing, he departs from the slaughter of the innocents.” 

“* But have you nothing to tell, except flirtations ending in 
nothing ?” asked Grandmamma, impatiently. 

“Nothing except flirtations go on at the Abbey from morning 
till night,” answered Mab, saucily. Marriages are getting rather 
out of date. However, there is one at least on the tapis, between 
Lily and Mr. Oswald Vigogne, and as neither of them have any- 
thing, I daresay it will end in sumething.” 

‘Lily has four thousand pounds, a very good fortune, so 
much used to be reckoned in my young days.” 

‘Oh, probably, in those primitive times! But now it is no. 
thing. It would take one thousand to buy a respectable modern 
trousseau. And apropos of matrimony,” added Mab, as though 
she were on the point of forgetting a bit of news, of, indeed, little 
import, “there is another interesting case progressing rapidly. 
Fred, the redoubtable, invincible, has been fairly caught at last, 
captured irrevocably by Di. Vigogne.” 

Cecile started. One moment her pulses seemed paralysed. 
The next, she placed her hand involuntarily to her heart, as if to 
still its wild and tumultuous beating. 

“ Di. Vigogne !” exclaimed Grandmamma, angrily, half-incredu- 


lously. “ Why, the boy is even a greater fool than I thought. A 
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woman without a penny. Did you know of this, Mr. Lin. 
dores ¢”’ 

“ N 0.” 

“Oh, the thing is not formally announced nor settled yet,"’ 
said Mab, quickly. ‘‘ I only speak from observations, exhibiting 
to my discerning faculties Fred in the deepest love, Di. ditto. 
Really, the sight is a novel one—Fred under the influence.” 

It is said that a person struck by a pistol-shot retains even in 
death the expression of face arrested there by the swift, unexpected 
messenger. Mr. Lindores had been noting Cecy’s countenance, 
animated, amused during her cousin’s first remarks; then the 
sudden pallor, the quick fading of the light out of the dark eyes, 
whilst yet the smile lingered petrified, it seemed, to the lips, which 
now asked mechanically (their owner forgetting she had met her 
rival once or twice at Derrycarne) : 

** What is Miss Vigogne like ?”’ 

“Oh, you know, Cecy! Tall—dashing—gay—immensely 
vivacious !”” returned Mab, summing rapidly up the adjectives she 
knew did not appertain to her interlocutress. But the latter's 
ears scarcely took in the slight epitome. A sort of dead numbness 
came creeping over her senses—sight, hearing, feeling. A year 
ago she would have been indignantly outspoken against her fate, 
now she accepted it silently and unresistingly. 

Happily, Grandmamma here interposed with a volley of anim- 
adversions and objections against the Abbey affaires du caurs en 
masse, answering which occupied Miss Power’s tongue till the 
carriage called for her. Then she rose smilingly. 

“Time is up, but I think I have given the company a good 
half-hour’s value—quite equal to a column of the Morning Post. 
I suppose, Cecy, our parting is only aw revoir jusqu’ au demain, as 
to-morrow evening all the family are due at Fan’s literary, musi- 
cal, elocutional, and generally uninteresting Penny Meeting (as 
Mrs. Rourke will call it). Then you will be able to see and judge 
for yourself, cara mia,’’ she added, in a meaning whisper, as, with 
her accustomed fervour, she embraced the cousin, she had set 
her mischievous soul on punishing for daring, even unwittingly, 
to have eclipsed herself in the stupid fancy of Lees Harcourt, who 
With unexampled insensibility, stubbornness, and selfishness, had 
hot as yet placed his fortune at her fairy majesty’s disposal. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“Sweet dream and delusion, for ever farewell.” 


Wuat?—Is the reader now to be apportioned the hackneyed 
tale of inconstancy — slighted affections, broken faith Re- 
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peated ad nauseum in every one, two, and ; three - volumed 
romance? Gladly, indeed, would ‘‘ we,” the writer, ‘‘ get up” 
something really “ novel,” —but, alas ! Humanity, has been living 
the same old life, for an historical six thousand years, and to the 
*¢ old life,”’ must cling the “ old story.” 

Wherefore, instead of creating a new series of emotions for our 
reproduced ‘‘old humanity,” we have to recount how stupidly, 
odiously alike to other mortals in similar circumstances, felt Cecile 
at present. How her head ached, and her heart ditto. How one 
moment she kept hoping something might happen to prevent her 
attending the Penny Reading—the next, experiencing as intense a 
curiosity to ‘‘see and judge for herself,’ thereat, as even the 
relentless Mabe! could have desired. 

Between her alternatives of nervous hope and fear, she was 
rather late in setting out, under Mick’s escort (for, of course, 
Uncle Oliver would not patronise the Reading), and proceeding 
across the park to the school-house, newly whitewashed, swept, 
and garnished, under the surveillance of the indomitable Fan! 
Indeed, the literary entertainment was already commenced ere 
she arrived, so she missed the privilege of hearing several good 
things, including Miss Macnamara’s “ Inaugural QOde,’’ specially 
written for the occasion, addressed to the Derrycarne tenantry and 
the Muses, which latter were politely requested to henceforth 
preside over the mental destinies of the former. This production 
was received with loud acclamations by the apostrophised ‘ lower 
fifteen,”’ who thronged the hard wooden benches, but with amused 
indifference by the unapostrophised ‘‘ upper ten,’? comprising the 
Hon Mrs. Harcourt, the Hon. Miss Vigogne, and the Hon. 
Oswald Vigogne, who sat upon chairs placed in an exalted 
position, and, assisted by Lily and Mabel, talked a good deal to 
each other during the reading of the Ode, which was followed by 
Fred, elocutionising, with much spirit, the popular ‘‘ Nothing to 
Wear,” thereby eliciting unanimous applause. The Hon. Di. 
being conspicuously foremost in clapping hands. Truly, the 
piece was quite in her line—sympathising, as she afterwards 
expressed it, “so horribly with the poor destitute heroine!”’ 
Next came “ What are the Wild Waves saying,”’—the chorus 
whereof was so tremendous, that anything “ greater,” in sound at 
least, would be difficult to imagine. ‘The vocalists were very 
gorgeously appareiled moreover, Miss Araminta having even, 
in character with her song, let her hair fall in “ tossed ’’ and 
troubled ‘‘ waves,” on her shoulders. The sisters’ duet was 
succeeded by Dionysius reciting his ‘‘ selection ’’ from the works 
of the ‘* Old Immortal Bards,” viz., “The Wreck of the Royal 
George.”” Pronouncing the vowel short, in the opening word of 
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the poem, he produced a decided effect by’ bidding the audience 
«‘T6ll for the Brave.’’ 

Altogether—and we do not mean to be satirical—the “ affair ”’ 
was a success, for whoever it did not edify or instruct, it certainly 
amused. So everybody was in a measure pleased! ‘* Everybody,” 
did we say ? We were too hasty. What rule Jacks an exception ? 
True—from aristocratic chairs to plebeian benches—a general air 
of entertainment pervaded the assembly, and yet (pardon—it is 
the “old life’? again!), in the midst of this tide of social and 
mental festivity, one little human bark was drifted away from the 
shining current, one beating human heart was sinking silently 
beneath the crushed wreck of love—youth—hope ! 

“ A very promising beginning,” pronounced Fan, of her ‘* Penny 
Reading,’’ as, according to the inverted rule of social precedence 
observed on such occasions, the canaille departed, leaving the 
“quality ’’ to follow. 

‘‘Very promising and interesting,’’ returned Mr. Rourke, in the 
tone of approving emphasis, wherewith he was wont to speak of 
anything in which he took a personal part.’’ 

“Rather hot and headachy the last half-hour,’’ objected Mrs. 
Harcvurt, yawning slightly. “I cannot sit out things well. Is 
the carriage come, I wonder.”’ 

“Yes—hers!’’ and two of the Macnamaras’ equally sumptuous 
equipages are in waiting to convey the party to Derrycarne House, 
where all the gentry, including Fan’s “ troupe,’’-—as Fred ir- 
reverently styles the performers—are engaged to dine at nine 
o'clock. It is past that hour now, owing to protraction of the 
literary proceedings ; so perhaps the Mon. May was to be excused 
for reiterating, plaintively, she was ‘‘dead tired,’ are pot you, 
Di. ?” 

“ No—Di. has been too blissfully occupied, and pre-occupied, 
to be sensible of fatigue. It was all such fun!’’ she replies, 
meaning, of course, the flirtation with Fred ; for as to the Reading 
—axcept the sad experience of Miss McFlimsy—she has not listened 
to two consecutive sentences! Fan frowns at the word “ fun ;”’ 
but she is too elated to be reproving, and besides, it is time to get 
home. She seizes the arm of Cecile, who is standing dreamily in 
the background. 

“Come, Cecy, with me—” 

Cecy hesitates—she promised a week ago to dine this evening 
at Derrycarne—she wishes she could revoke that promise now, but 
she can think of no feasible excuse. So she goes, and has the 
happiness of journeying in the same vehicle with Mabel, who 
confidingly whispers, ‘‘ Well are you not convinced—is it not, 
exactly as I said ?’’ 
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“ Yes,’ Cecy responds, briefly; while Mabel continues, ‘‘ He 
is really in love, and no mistake—and you ought not to allow that 
silly little cousinly tendresse.’’ (Cecy starts quickly.) “Yes; 
of course, I saw it,’’ Mab. says, par parenthese. ‘‘ But it is all 
over on his side—and you ought not to—.” 

The coming counsel is cut short by the five minutes’ drive 
concluding, and the carriages disgorging their human contents 
beneath the lighted portico. Passing through the more brilliantly 
illuminated hall the party disappear, to change their dress, and 
reappear in gorgeous editions of same. Then a long, elaborate “a 
la Russe’’ dinner is served, after which there is a little music, 
Fred renews his flirtation with Miss Vigogne—ditto Mr. Vigogne 
with Lily,—whilst Dionysius—presumptuous Dionysius !—actually 
essays something of the same kind with Miss Macnamara, being 
much more struck with that ‘‘ Progressive Woman,’ as she is 
shudderingly styled at the Abbey, than he ought to be. Frances, 
however, who has never descended to love-making in her life, 
crushingly repels the aspirant, and talks ‘‘ parish” to the Rev. 
Mr. Winter, who departs earliest, and after whose exit cards are 
produced. The evenings at the Abbey and Derrycarne always 
terminate in cards. Mrs. Harcourt, in common with her family, 
has a decided weakness for a little gambling, and stakes and 
doubles her husband’s Australian gold, like a true Vigogne, 
reckless of consequences. The Hon. Di. declares frankly she 
‘cannot afford to lose,’’ but still she joins—indeed, excepting, 
perhaps, Mrs. Harcourt, none of the party can afford to lose— 
nevertheless they play! Fred is very partial to Vingt et un, 
betting freely his sovereigns thereon, though it must be 
owned the amusement is rather an expensive one for the 
young gentleman, considering how much he has to ‘‘ keep up,” 
especially in these days, when, as an American writer luminously 
expresses it: “ Nothing is anything, and it takes everything to do 
almost Nothing.”’ Cecile is not in the game. Besides being 
minus money to risk, Uncle Oliver has strictly forbidden her 
engaging in this fascinating pastime. She sits apart, silently 
pondering Mabel’s words, cousinly tendresse. Had it been really 
only that!—a retrospective vision rising to her memory of the 
parting in Grandmamma’s hall, in Mount Street, of the vows 
solemnly exchanged, of the double promise extracted from her, 
despite her own better judgment, her own opposing conscience. 
And was it “all over on his side.’’ Not half-an-hour ago, he had 
come beside her, talking just in the old way, but finding her utterly 
stupid and unable to answer a syllable, had returned to Miss 
Vigogne. And what had Mabel hinted in the broken sentence, “ You 
ought not to—.”” What ought she not to— ? she cannot precisely 
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define, unless perhaps she ought not let her own silly feelings, or 
remembrances, interfere with Fred’s entire happiness and ease of 
mind? Perhaps it is her duty, to the furtherance of this end, to 
tell her cousin he is quite free. TJell him she never could; but 
near her is an open davenport strewed with writing materials. 
The rest of the company are too busy, chatting, flirting, and 
gambling to note what she is doing, as she takes up a scrap of 
paper and mechanically, quiveringly, incribes the lines: 


Dear FrRED,—I release you from any promise you ever made me, and 
shall never speak of it again. Cc. D. 


She does not know if she has used the proper words, but they 
express her meaning, ‘‘and I could never say them,”’ she repeats 
mentally, as she folds up the scrap and puts it in her belt. ‘I 
can give it to Fred, when I am leaving. He always—’’ her 
thoughts are severed by the footman announcing, “‘ Miss De Burgh’s 
carriage,’’ the yellow chaise having been sent to convey her 
home, as the evening had turned out wet. As she bids Frances 
“good-night,’’ Fred jumps up from the card-table, ‘“‘ Always 
running off, at unseasonable hours, Cecy,’’ he groans, ‘‘and what 
makes you so distraite, and dull, and colourless to-night?’ he 
continues in a semi-apologetic, semi-tender tone, as he gives her 
his arm to the hall door,—‘ Silly little child,—you know you are 
—and will be a ‘ child,’ till you are a hundred years old.” 

“Tam not a child,” she interrupts indignantly, and stops suddenly, 
for the portico is reached, and there is visible Mick, holding open 
the carriage door. She enters hastily. ‘Then into the hand that 
is pressing hers almost in the old way she puts the scribbled 
sentence, ‘‘ There is no need to answer it,’’ she murmurs, sinking 
back. The door is closed, and the chapter of romance is ended. 


“Reproach and warning, of course!” frowns Fred, opening 
the crushed paper under the hall chandelier.—‘“‘ By Jove! Better 
thanI expected! Poor Cecy—Good little thing !—This is the cause cl 
her distraction and pale cheeks. But she’ll soon get overit. These 
small ‘ bread-and-butter ’ affairs never survive early youth. Poor 


little Cecy!’? And he returned to vingt et un and the society of 
the Hon. Di. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“THOSE DREADFUL THINGS YOU SAID OF MR. LEES HARCOURT.” 


Two Weddings on the tapis/ That was the next ‘ news’ minis- 
tered to the Athenian spirit of the county, per ‘‘ The Star,’’ which, 
under the appropriate heading, ‘* Projected Alliances in High Life,”’ 
duly announced the approaching double union, between the houses 
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of Macnamara and Vigogne, Fred and the Honourable Di., Lily 
and the Honourable Oswald. The latter of these fashionable ma. 
trimonial engagements was the first to be ratified, and a ‘ very 
silly match ’’ sensible people pronounced it, Lily’s “dot’’ being, 
in the modern acceptation of the word, nothing, and the Honour. 
able Oswald owning little besides his unquestionable “ good birth” 
and good gloves. 

However, the remarks of sensible people have generally very 
slight effect upon lovers really in love, and, moreover, about this 
time, as if on purpose to stop all meddling-wise tongues, a small 
diplomatic appointment at one of the German courts had, through 
n charitable uncle, been obtained for Mr. Vigogne. 

‘** And abroad we can live economically,’’ explained Lily (who, 
practically, had not the faintest idea what ‘‘ economy ”’ meant), 
“ Frances fears that Oswald is not clever enough{for a diplomatist ; 
but he is a capital German scholar, having been educated at Bonn, 
and a knowledge of the language is all that is really wanted, he 
says. Is it not funny, Cecy, that I, No. 3 of the tamily, should 
‘go off’ first? But I always felt it should be a disgrace to be un. 
married at twenty! ‘That is for me,’’ she added, apologetically. 
‘* With others it may be different. There is Fan, never had one 
lover yet, and she will be twenty-five next February ; quite an old 
maid, I should consider myself at such an age of spinsterhood— 
shouldn’t you, Cecy ?”’ 

“1? the direct query woke Cecile from the dreamy reverie into 
which she had a stupid habit of falling lately: ‘‘ I have to stop to 
consider whether 1 am not more than that already,”’ she said, try- 
ing to smile. ‘‘ I believe I am twenty-one ; but I feel thirty, forty, 
any old age you could name, Lily.’’ 

“Twenty-one is quite old enough, without adding to it,’’ re- 
joined'Lily, seriously. ‘“ Oswald is twenty-five—just a nice age for a 
man to settle down, and he is twice as fond of me as Fred is of Di. 
Do you know, I think Fred is blasé—he seems tired of his engage- 
ment already, and he and Di. quarrel every other day.” 

**Cecile was silent. Did Lily’s words please her? Human 
nature is only human, and there was very little sincerity in her tone 
when she at last forced herself to say— 

** Lovers’ quarrels are supposed to be only a fresh bond of 
union, are they not ?”’ 

‘*] don’t think so, Oswald and I never quarrel ; but he is so dif- 
ferent to Fred. Oh, Cecy, I wouldn’t marry Fred for all the world ; 
he is the most tyrannical, selfish—”’ 


“Stop, stop !’’ involuntarily exclaimed Cecy. ‘‘ He is your 
brother, Lily.’’ 


“ And a very teazing brother I have all my life found him. 
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However, I’m ‘ going off’ before him, as I always said I should— 
that’s a comfort. Just fancy! he was actually angry with poor 
Oswald the other day, for preferring that my fortune should be 
paid down at once, instead of receiving the yearly interest there. 
upon. Between ‘jointures,’ and the way we live, though Fred 
has not had the property six months, he complains of being ‘ hard 
up,’ so the sum must be borrowed from Mr, Lindores.” 

** Borrowed ?’’ 

“ Of course! how wonderingly you repeat the word, as if it were 
quite a miracle for us old families to borrow from rich rising ones.” 

“ Oh, it is not that it sounds strange, Lily ; it only reminds me 
too familiarly of things long ago. I am so sorry!” 

“Oh, people go down hill for centuries, before they reach the 
bottom,’’ interrupted Lily, cheerfully. ‘1 have put you, Cecy, on 
the list of my bridesmaids ; you will be one, of course.’’ 

‘Yes, if you wish it, and that Grandmamma has no objection.” 

“ How cold you are! Mab is to be of the happy number also, 
and Di. has likewise engaged her services. 1 am warning her, how- 
ever, against repeating the office too often. Three times a brides. 
maid never a bride, you know. Don’t look so sombre, Cecy—stay, 
my dress will enliven you—I am to wear—’’ and for half an hour 
the bridal toilette, jewellery, and general trousseaw, suitable to a 
woman owning forty thousand pounds, instead of four, filled Lily's 
tongue and Cecy’s ears. 

“As the two weddings are so near each other, I am rather 
limited, you see,” spoke Miss Macnamara in epilogue. ‘‘ But I shall 
get a dress in Paris for Fred’s affair, as, of course, we must be pre- 
sent at it. Now, let me tell you your toilette, Cecy—white grena- 
dine, blue silk tablier, forget-me-nots, and veil—I hate bonnets or 
hats! I heard Di. say she would have eight bridesmaids, so I 
mean to have ten ; mine will wear—two blue, two pink, two green, 
two mauve, that makes only eight. What colours are the others 
to have ? oh, I remember !” with a gladsome countenance, “ white, 
nine and ten are the two little dots, Blanche and Ada Vigogne, 
and they must wear white, of course. Everything will be so pretty ! 

The school-children are to strew flowers, if any can be had at this 
season— indeed, J think artificial ones would do, nobody could tell 
the difference, except’ that the latter always seem to me to look 
more natural! The little church will be likewise appropriately 
decorated.”’ 


Here Lily paused a moment to recover breath, then began 
“Tsn’t it all very interesting, Cecy!; and I do so like talking it 
over with somebody who will listen. Fan always interrupts me in 
the middle, with some horrid remarks about her library, or her 
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penny readings. I think we Macnamaras are a most unhappily 
circumstanced family, for we have none of us the slightest sym. 
pathy for each other’s pursuits or tastes. But Oswald and [| 
agree perfectly ; we both hate reading and improving our minds, 
so I am sure we shall get on capitally. You do not know Oswald 
yet, for you seldom come to Derrycarne now, and never to the 
Abbey, though I believe once you were quite a favourite there.” 

‘‘There has been some misunderstanding between the Har- 
courts and us. I carnot tell exactly why.”’ 

** Ah, I can guess why,’’ interrupted Lily ; “it is because of 
those dreadful things yon said of Mr. Lees Harcourt.” 

«I? never !’’ ejaculated Cecile. . 

** Well, some one did for you. Mab is very confidential ; J 
speak from experience, for she tried, actually tried, to come be. 
tween Oswald and me. But he was much too deeply in love for 
that, and told me all, like a true darling. However, as a punish. 
ment, I intend putting her in the very lowest rank of brides- 
maids.”’ 

** But what could she—what did she say of me ?’ entreated 
Cecy, impatiently, a light breaking on her hitherto darkened 
mind. 

“T cannot tell exactly—Mr. Lees Harcourt rather took a 
fancy to me (as most gentlemen do), and recounted to me one day 
a long romantic story whereof he had been the injured hero, aud 
you the ungrateful heroine. But I was thinking of Oswald all the 
time, so the general outline of your depravity only remains in my 
memory. Never mind, if Mab is to blame I shall let you know. 
Now it is time for me to run away, I have said all I wanted, | 
think, and I hear the stick of the ‘ terrible grandmother’ descend- 
ing, good-bye.” 

And the light figure and belle mine of silly, but not vicious, 
Lily Macnamara, vanished airily from the room, into which direct- 
ly afterwards entered the once equally sylph-like, but now bent 
and feeble form of the mistress of Jointure House. 

“Who has been here, Cecy ?’’ glancing angrily, disappointedly 
round the apartment bereft of its gay visitor. 

** Lily, Grandmamma.”’ 

“Lily? What a hurry she wasin. Why did ‘you not keep 
her? I wanted to hear the news—what had she to say for herself ?” 

“She was talking of her wedding, and dresses, and _brides- 
maids,” said Cecile, rather laconically, then, conscience-smitten, 
she detailed the raiment, colours, etc., to be worn by bride and 
bridesmaids. 

“‘A ridiculous, extravagant, ill-chosen, flimsy ¢rousseau,”’ 


Grandmamma pronounced Lily’s limited wardrobe. ‘‘ Five times 
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too many bridesmaids, and as to their costumes, T can tell you, in 
my young days, girls would have been ashamed of figuring about 
on a winter morning, in no warmer clothing than grenadine and 
forget-me-nots. But you are quite as deficient in good taste and 

sense as Lily. You promised her, of course, that you would 
be one of these naked bridesmaids.”’ 

“T said, if she wished, and that you had no objection,” 
answered Cecy, hoping intensely, involuntarily, her Grandmamma 
would object. But Grandmamma is of peculiar mental mould, from 
lack of external opposition, she instantly reverses her own judg. 
ment. 

“Then you were very gratuitously talkative, for you might 
have known I should not have the slightest objection to your doing 


_ anything, being anything, no matter how absurd, that might fur- 


ther your promotion in life, notwithstanding, too, how unsuccessful 
have been hitherto my exertions in your behalf. Three daughters 
I married without trouble, the fourth died during her engagement, 
Icouldn’t help that. Harriet’ I got off creditably, and here you 
are, still on my hands, a failure! yes, Cecy, you ‘are a terrible 
failure.”’ 

And exhausted, Grandmamma sinks back in her chair, lets her 
needles fall, and presently drops off into a sort of doze, which, in 
spite of her strong opposing will, has been latterly in the habit of 
perpetually, irresistibly, overcoming her great faculties, even in 
the broadest.daylight. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


AND ALL WENT MERRY AS A MARRIAGE BELL, WHEN— 


‘“‘A WHITE WEDDING! Is that a good omen?’ Lily was 
nervously demanding, every five minutes, as the snowflakes fell 
thickly and noiselessly the day preceding the one fixed for the 
Honourable Oswald to endow her with his name—and nothing 
more | 
_ “Very lucky that four thousand pounds will be, ready money 
down,’ he confided to his friend and best man elect, Mr. De 
Wittless. ‘* Couldn’t go abroad without it.’’ 

However, Mr. Vigogne was really, truly, sincerely in love, and 
that isa sentiment which from its rarity ought to balance a good 
sum in this unimpressible nineteenth century. Besides (we were 
nearly forgetting), there was the diplomatic post in Germany, 
material value one hundred a.-year. 

“But that is a great deal there,’ expounded Lily. ‘* Princes 


have " only three hundred, aad they keep up courts and 
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Indeed, the approaching bridal made quite as big a furore in 
the country as might be expected, were it to one of those same 
poor but high-born princes, the sister of The Macnamara was to 
be allied. An “ Honourable ’’ sounded so well, and read so well in 
our old friend, ‘‘The Star,” whose weekly issue never appeared 
without’a paragraph announcing ‘ Preparations.’ ‘‘ Increased pre. 
parations,” etc., etc., for the interesting ceremony. The date of 
Fred’s affair was not yet decided. He and the Honourable Dj, 
quarrelled and made it up, and quarrelled again, but, on the whole, 
seemed rather happy, despite Fred’s blaséness, and Miss Vigogne’s 
high spirits (id est tempur). 

“Wait till it comes to settlements, they will ‘settle’ the 
matter,” ungraciously spoke Uncle Oliver. ‘ The Vigognes won't 
appreciate Fred being a couple of thousand a-year poorer than he 
looks.” | 

However, this malign prophecy reached not the ears of the 
parties principally concerned, nor, had it chanced to do so, would 
it have availed much, everybody being too gay and jubilant in 
spirit to take note of aught sinister, these festive days when both 
Derrycarne and The Abbey overflowed with brilliant company, 
Cousins to the remotest degree of cousinhood, friends to the 
farthest limit of friendship ; and notwithstanding the state of the 
weather, and consequent state of the roads, ceaseless intercourse 
and entertainments prevailed between the soon-to-be-united houses. 
Queen Mab moved in an orbit of special felicity, for—whether 
jealously incited thereunto bya counter-case, she instantly commenced 
with the juvenile Mr. De Wittless, cornet in the —th Dragoons, 
and seventh heir in indirect succession to a viscountcy, or prompted 
by the force of general bad example—the unassailable Lees was at 
last showing symptoms of capitulation. 

** Yes, capitulation—very nearly capitulation,’’ Mabel phrased 
to herself, the parvenu’s softening mein. ‘I shall be as well off as 
Mrs. Harcourt, and have another abbey, company, dress, amuse- 
ments, ad lib.” 

But “‘ Chateau en Espagne "’ are unstable edifices, even in the 
hands of the most skilful, wary architects. Lily still cherished 
resentful memory of Miss Power's attempted going between herself 
and Oswald, and in addition to the awful punishment of degrada 
tion in the bridal procession, had determined to acquaint Lees 
with the tale of Mabel’s duplicity regarding Cecile. ‘ As to finding 
out what was said, it would take too much of my time from 
Oswald, and we are soon to be married, I couldn’t spare ¢hat ; for, 
of course, we shall not care so much for each other's society after- 
wards,” argued the pretty little head. ‘‘But I am sure Cecy 


spoke truth, and Mabel falsehood; so I’ll just tell him so, and 
end the matter.” 
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However, no opportunity for this summary consummation 
offered till the very snowy bridal eve, when, in the midst of her 
qualms, her visions, dress, decorations, and love-making, the bride 
elect, drew the heavy-looking Australian aside, and assured of not 
being overheard by the rest of the company, began abruptly— 

‘Mabel and you seem to be very good friends; but don’t trust 
her. She told you quite wrong about Cecile.” 

‘‘ About Cecile ?” he repeated, vaguely. 

“Yes. You know” (Lily was dying to be back to her dear 
Oswald). ‘* You know what you told me she said, about Cecy not 
caring or——”’ 

‘* How do you know ?”’ he interrupted. 

‘‘Cecy and I were talking, and I mentioned the thing. She 
was so surprised, and declared she had never said what Mabel 
pretended to repeat. I am sure she was right; she does not tell 
lies, make quarrels, go between people.” 

“Tf she did not!’’ he stopped, as rather a weighty oath half 
rose to his lips. 

“Tf she did not? Of course she did not!’’ rejoined Lily, 
impatiently. | 

Mr. Harcourt stood, stupidly, silently dumbfounded. Lily did 
not care to stay longer in the vicinity of his scowling countenance, 
but she was too compassionate to depart, without dropping a little 
balm on the wound she had freshly opened. 

“You and Cecy can make it up, of course?’’ she suggested, 
sweetly. ‘ You will see her to-morrow, you know, and a wedding 
would be such a charming time for reconciliation. J—as mistress 
of the ceremonies—shall be able to arrange beforehand, that she 
shall be placed in your charge for the day.’’ 

And Lily glided off, feeling she had, in her last speech, laid the 
train for the accomplishment of a most brilliant piece of diplomacy 
quite worthy of Oswald, to whom she presently confided her scheme, 
and who, of course, declared it-as happy and clever a dodge as even 
his own acute brains could have evolved. 





Though it was a white wedding next day, the look-out was by 
no means dreary. Most fair and calm—a bride itself—earth 
seemed in its snowy mantle that December morning; whilst the 
pure air and cloudless sky, heralded happiness as blithely as could 
have shone in summer sun and blossoming June landscape. 

“But white against white,’’ moaned Lily, as her dress certainly 
suffered by natural comparison. “My bridesmaids will look 
better. Isn’t that unfortunate ?”’ 

Still, despite Nature’s rivalry, art was very successful. The 
bride was pronounced lovely, and the bridesmaids, amongst whom 
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the tall figure of the Honourable Di. stood pre-eminent, only 
second best. As to the general company, their costumes and 
characteristics would form too diffuse and varied a theme to 
venture upon. The guests numbered one hundred (a large figure 
for the country in winter). Everybody had been asked, and 
everybody came, except Mr. Lindores, who, by advancing the 
fortune had shown himself worthy of an invitation which it was 
his own loss he had declined. The déjeiné was sumptuous, the 
toasts overflowed in frothy champagne, and frothier oratory, 
Finally the cake was cut, Frances and Cecy elevating the rich 
compound over the bride’s head, whilst Mr. De Wittless made the 
primary incision. . 

“ Hold it over, so as not to touch my wreath, please,’’ whispered 
Lily. ‘‘Don’t spoil my flowers” (agitatedly), as Fan almost 
depended her share of the burden on the orange buds, just as if it 
were one of her horrid big books she was placing on a shelf. “So 
deficient as a bridesmaid, I don’t see how she could ever be a 
bride,”’ opined Lily, as undergoing the process of re-arranging for 
her journey, she gazed sadly at one small crushed petal that 
bore evident testimony to her sister’s incapacity. However, the 
injured coiffure disappeared into a box, and it was time to take 
leave, which ceremonial, was performed very properly, with a little 
crying on the bride’s part, a great deal on that of the bride’s 
mamma, and a few sentimental looks from the rest of the bereaved 
ones, Then the carriage was announced, and as The Star 
originally expressed in its next issue, the happy pair departed to 
spend the honeymoon amidst a shower of old slippers. 

As for the remainder of the afternoon it threatened to pass with 
the usual dulness peculiar to weddings. The bridesmaids were 
supposed to have at least the best of it, cutting-up the cake, and 
flirting, at the former of which pleasing occupations Cecile found 
herself, of course, assisted by Mr. Lees Harcourt. She had felt 
considerably surprised at being apportioned to his care at breakfast ; 
and now, as he came beside her again, she wondered afresh. The 
long estrangement with The Abbey people had made her very shy at 
meeting any of them, and she accepted his aid as silently as it was 
given for a while, he also feeling rather puzzled how to open the 
matter. At last, after much inward cogitation, he enunciated 
brusquely— 

‘* We have not been friends for a long time.”’ 

Cecy started a little, and her colour deepened, but she felt 
unable to utter a word, for Lily’s recent conversation regarding 
this subject7suddenly and unpleasantly recurred to her memory. 

“You are angry,’’ he went on, after a pause. ‘* But—but— 


if you knew what she (indicating Mabel) told me you said.’’ 
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“ What was it?” 

“T could not repeat half of it. That you declared you did 
not care what J said or did—that we never could be friends,” 

«That was quite untrue—perhaps a mistake—TI never said 80; 
but it does not signify much. Has this been the cause of this long 
coldness between us und The Abbey ?””’ 

“Jt has caused more than that,” he broke forth, hastily, happily, 
however, unnoticed by the pre-occupied general company. “I 
was a fool at the time, and its riled me—maddened me! I knew you 
all looked down on Archie and me, and I believed what was told 
me, leaving it just at the door of your cursed family pride and im- 
pudence. Now, you can’t forgive me.” , 

“T have not very much to forgive, only a misunderstanding,” 
she said, striving to speak lightly. 

‘Only?’ Mr. Harcourt’s thoughts voluntarily take rapid 
backward flight to all the adjuncts—all the consequences of the 
misunderstanding, as in gloomy taciturnity he stands, absently 
toying with the white-ribboned packages, inwardly condemning 
his ‘blind credulity {and vindictiveness, and casting malign glances 
at Mabel, who, unconscious of the sudden undermining her little 
schemes have received, and quite sure poor Lees must be pitiably 
jealous, is devoting her smiles, bows, repartees, and the whole of 
her deadly armour to the subjugation of Mr. De Wittless, whom, 

in his vocation of best man, and reflecting the distant radiance of 
the viscountcy, she considers worthy of her time and attention ; 
and, who, with all the wisdom and perspicuity of nineteen, admires 
and reverences beyond ‘anything—‘“ go”’ (id est, slang and fast 
propensities) in a girl. 

“Your cousin is an awful woman,’’ says Mr. Harcourt, with 
dreary deliberateness, and his characteristic baldness of diction. 

This sentence comes rather ina lull, so everybody hears it, or 
would have heard it, but that everybody’s attention is at the same 
moment distracted by the sudden, silent entrance of a late and 
unexpected addition to the company, in the sbape of Uncle Oliver. 
Grim, sardonic, shabby, rusty, he glides gnome-like through the 
gay, dressy throng. [red shrugs his shoulders, elevates his eye- 

brows, and looks the reverse of hospitable. 

“Rather late to put in an appearance,”’ he says, extending two 
fingers .»wards his unornamental relative, who, indifferent to the 
great man and his fashionable guests, advances straight to the 
bridesmaid’s table and whispers something to Cecy. She rises 
quickly. | 

“Not going away?” interjects Mr. Harcourt, blankly; ‘and 
you haven’t said we are friends, and that you really forgive ?”’ 
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“TI do—I do indeed,” she said, hurriedly, as she prepared to 
slip off quietly with Uncle Oliver. 

“ What is the row?’’ demanded Fred, angrily, as he followed 
them to the hall.door. 

“T consider it is time for this young lady to return home,” 
answered Uncle Oliver, calmly. 

“ Grandmamma is ill,’ murmured Cecy. To her it seemed a 
dreadful omen, breaking up a wedding-party with such news. She 
felt glad poor Lily was off first. 

“Til?” repeated Fred. “Don’t believe it. Just a rusé of Mr, 
Macnamara enacting the ‘ ghost at the wedding,’ very brilliant idea, 
but not quite original !”’ 

‘Only newspaper style. How is it the sequence runs ? Births 
— Marriages—Deaths—” responded the elder gentleman, as Fred’s 
graceful figure disappeared within the portico. 
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OUR SUMMER CRUISE IN THES. S. GALVANIC. 


COMMUNICATED BY 


MRS. CROFTON ro MRS. ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


Femway, July 28th, 1876, 7. a.m.—How it blows and rains! 
Here is a note—messenger awaits an answer—“ Directors have 
organised an excursion—trip to Lochs Long and Fyne—pleasure 
of your company—starts at eight this evening precisely, to save the 
tide—expects to be home very early on Sunday morning.” 

“Oh, how delicious! What a good man to ask us!’’ 

“Delicious! I fancy you would think it no treat, if the 
weather keeps in this humour.” 

-“T don’t care about that; the weather’s humour shall not 
affect mine; besides, summer storms never last long, and the 
bad weather just now is an absolute security that we shall have 
better by-and-bye.”’ 

**T see you wish to go ?”’ 

“Of course, I do !”’ 

“* But if you should be ill ?”” 

“T shall not care; besides, I don’t mean to be ill.” 

“I fear your meaning will have no influence on the matter, if 
the wind and sea be rough.”’ 

‘Qh, do let us go!” 


“When a woman will, she will, depend on’t— 
And when she won’t, she won’t, and there’s an end on’t.” 


This woman had her way, and although the day continued inter- 
mittently wild and wet, with intervals of sunshine, she found herself 
on board the 8.S. Galvanic, which lay moored beside the quay at 
Belfast fully half an hour before the time named for the start; 
no other guests had yet come, nor had the hosts arrived. No one 
on board but the sailors, and steward and stewardess, to the latter 
of whom—a smiling pearl and queen of stewardesses—the new- 
comer presented herself. By a happy chance the berth allotted to 
her was exactly the one she would have chosen for herself, just 
inside the cabin door-way, and on the lower tier. And having 
taken possession of it by placing thereon her impedimenta, she 
returned to the deck—which was shining with cleanliness—to 
watch the various cross-channel steamers clear out from their 
berths. Each steamer has its attendant crowd of white sea-gulls, 
swooping and screaming about it; and the quays are crowded wita 
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idlers and gamins, as well as with people come to see their friends 
off. David Copperfield avows having on his wedding-morning 
felt a profound pity for the people who were not going to be married 
that day. The lady on the deck of the Galvanic felt a pity as great 
for the unhappy mortals who were not going on the excursion 
which she meant to enjoy thoroughly—nay, which she was alread 
enjoying, being one of those fortunate creatures to whom travelling 
of any kind—especially steamer travelling—is a positive pleasure, 
By twos and threes guests and hosts began to arrive, some were 
old friends of the first arrivals, but many more were unknown 
even by sight, ‘to the lady, at least; and she plies Aer special host 
with questions as to the identity of this or that new-comer. 

By-and-bye everyone is on board. So soon as the last of the 
evening steamers shall have set out we are to follow, and meantime 
there is plenty to amuse any one who is amusable. The evening 
has cleared up, the wind is still high, but the sinking sun is send- 
ing his level rays over sea and land; the sky in the east and south 
is clear and cloudless, but in the north and west are great piled- 
up heaps of cumuli all frothed on the margins with gold and 
crimson. The weather is naturally a topic of great interest, and 
freely discussed, every one hopes for the best ; any one who ventures 
to hint at the probability of storm and rain is regarded as a 
disturber of the public peace. As for the lady before mentioned, 
who, for convenience, shall be called Mrs. Crofton, she is a 
confirmed optimist, and has the worst opinion of the morale of the 
being who would dare to predict anything so disagreeable as bad 
weather. 

At length we are off, we shall not long see the shores on either 
hand, for the darkness is coming fast. Already all colour has 
faded from the hills on the Antrim shores, one can only see their 
outlines against the amber of the sky. The County Down Coast 
still retains the light ; but even there a cold greyness is extinguish- 
ing the warmer tints of the reflection from the sunset clouds, and 
lights begin to start out, as lamps are lighted in mansion, villa, 
and cottave, on the shores we are leaving. 

Ten ladies and twenty-two gentlemen constitute the party ; 
they are walking up and down, or sitting in groups, chatting, 
laughing, and making themselves pleasant ; but as weemerge from 
the shelter of the land and the wind becomes colder and wilder. tiie 
sea rougher, and the twilight deeper, the groups thin, unti! before 
ten o'clock there were only two ladies left on deck, one of whom 
was Mrs. Crofton. One gentleman remained with them, other 
male creatures came from time to time to know how thev were 
getting on, and to bring tidings of woe from those who had gone 
down early. These rumours of Suliermg excited the truest 
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sympathy in the minds of Mrs, Crofton and her compamions, a 
sympathy not wholly without a ghastly fear, that though themselves 
perfectly well so far, who could tell what might not come to pass ? 
for the ship having no cargo on board was very high out of the 
water, and the elements played ‘‘ pitch and toss’’ with her to such 
an extent, that to an imaginative mind she might have seemed to 
be endeavouring to stand on her head— 


“ And still as wilder grew the wind, 
And as the night. grew drearer,” 


the aforesaid trio placed their camp-stools under the lee of one 
of the ship’s boats, and, well wrapped up, talked of many things, 
watching the rays from the lonely light houses or the phos- 
phorescence of the sea. Now and then a great wave came dashing 
in amidships, looking like a wavering mass of pale blue flame ; 
there was neither star nor moon visible, and as the night grew 
culder and later, Mrs. Crofton’s female companion became more 
sparing of her original remarks, and more brief in her replies. At 
length she said, in a voice which nothing but the firmness of a 
martyr rendered tolerably steady :— 

“T think I should like to go below, if there was any chance of 
my getting down.”’ 

There was no need for another word, not a volume could more 
clearly have defined the state of the case. Of course the gentle. 
man offered his escort, and Mrs. Crofton watched them staggering 
along the deck arm-in-arm, holding on by every chance support, 
until they disappeared in the darkness. Does any one remember 
the Count of Monte Christo’s pleasant way of enumerating the 
victims of his vengeance as they fall dead, or ruined by his agency ? 
Mrs. Crofton remembered it just then, and said to herself ‘“ One.” 
Presently the gentleman came back, reporting that not only in the 
ladies’, but in the gentlemen’s cabin there were woe and wailing, 
and confirming himself and his last remaining companion in their 
resolution not to go below, so long as staying up was practicable. 

_ Towards midnight two red glowing sparks are seen approaching, 
like the eyes of some savage animal. Coming nearer the sparks 
resolve themselves into lighted cigars, and the smokers thereof, beg 
Mrs. Crofton to leave the exposed place in which she sits. They 
know a sheltered spot, well forward, the rain is coming down again, 
lightly it is true, but yet it does rain; she really must come. 
Woe worth the hour! The doomed woman rose, and taking the 
arm of one of her friends, followed by a procession of two others, 
with camp-stools and shawls, tottered and staggered away. 

Having settled her comfortably in her new quarters, away 
And very soon, to her indignant, 
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half incredulous astonishment, Mrs. Crofton became conscious that 
“The world was hollow, and her doll stuffed with sawdust.” In 
the midst of her anguish a kind and pitying voice, that of the 
captain, was heard. 

‘Tf I can get or send for anything for you, ma’am, | hope you 
will tell me.” 

‘Thanks! Do you think I could get down ?” 

“ Certainly ; just takemy hand. Oh, you areas cold as death! 
The very worst thing in the world—sure to make you sick.” 

They trod a measure, a sort of lop.sided coranto, along the wet 
deck; und at last the pitying arms of the stewardess received the 
victim, who, even then, mindful of Monte Christo, murmured 
‘Two.’ Brandy, champagne, all sorts of things, were ' proffered, 
she refused everything but bed; and her head was soon on the 
pillow, when all her pangs ceased as by magic. Through the 
night she was now and then dimly couscious of the dire extremity 
of the occupants of some of the other berths; but she closed her 
ears, and only woke to see the bright light of dawn streaming in 
at the ports, and a pair of pretty eyes belonging to—she knew not 
whom—regarding her from an opposite sofa. Condolences and 
inyuiries followed, and then ensued a discursive conversation, 
interrupted by a sleepy young female from another nest, who 
begyed the talkers to “shut up,” as it was only four o’clock, and 
that poor stewardess had only just lain down. The remonstrance 
was received with jeers, and the philanthropy of the speaker 
pronounced to be sham; it being averred that it was of her own 
slumbers she was careful. Nathless the talk ceased, and silence 
once more reigned. 

Saturday morning.—A knocking at the wainscot, and the 
steward’s voice, ‘‘ Miss Magee!’’ “ Miss Magee! we are passing 
Arran, the gentlemen want to know if any of the ladies would 
choose to come on deck.’’ Some of the ladies very energetically 
declare that they will stay where they are. Mrs. Crofton, who has 
not been asleep, jumps out, and, as soon as may be, is on deck, 
where the meaning of a diabolical row which has been going on for 
some time is apparent in the exquisite scraped cleanliness every- 
where visible. Such a glorious morning, fresh and breezy, with a 
bright sun and a blue sky, over which float soft, silvery masses of 
cloud, shaded with tender greys. Every one knows, or should 
know, the beauty and variety lent to mountain scenery, by atmo- 
spheric changes ; and here we have the rugged peaks of Arran, of 
as old Tennant in his once famous ‘‘ Tour,’’ says it should be 
“ Arr-ian,”’ which means the island of mountains, with sunshine 


and shadow sweeping over it, and civing every height and hollow 
a new aspect with each alternation, 
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Now the sunshine brings out every seam in the rocks, every 
tint of lichen, grass, and heather, showing the mountain.torrent 
leaping down the craggy channel it has worn for itself, and revealing 
chasm and landslip with vivid clearness. Then the cloud shadow 
rolls on over the hill-sides, which grow purple-brown, gloomy, and 
rugged beneath its influence, till the next sun-burst glorifies every- 
thing once more. Qne longs to land here and explore the deep 
far-reaching glens which must lie between those mountains; and 
one indulges in speculations about the people who live there, and 
Mrs. Crofton wonders if they differ very much from what they 
were more than a hundred years ago, when the old writer described 
them in some such words as these: “ A deep dejection appears in 
general through the countenances of all; no time can be spared 
for amusement of any kind, the whole being given for procuring 
the means of paying their rent, of laying in their fuel, or getting a 
scanty pittance of meat or clothing.’”’ He also tells us that the 
then Duke of Hamilton kept a surgeon in pay, which surgeon, at 
certain stated times, made atour of the island. When his approach 
was notified the inhabitants of the various districts assembled 
together in the open air, put out their tongues en masse and 
extended their arms, which the “leech”’ bled with beautiful imparti- 
ality, the blood of all being received into a common receptacle —a 
hole dug in the ground. Potatoes and meal, with small quantities of 
dried fish, sheep, and goat for winter fare, constituted their food, 
according to this authority. It is likely they have learned less 
primitive ways now, and that tourists and steamboats must have 
assimilated their mode of living more nearly to that of the 
inhabitants of the mainland; at least, one hopes that the “deep 
dejection ” is dissipated or lightened. On, still on we go, beauty 
everywhere, green hills, soft and rounded, with bare, far-off, purple 
peaks rising above them; then comes a rugged, jagged, rocky 
a. seamed and scarred, and a water-fall tearing down its 
ce, ae 
The heather 1s only just beginning to show a scanty foretaste of 
the purple glory which will clothe those hills a month or six weeks 
ence; but its darker green is plainly discernible against the 
lighter tint of the short mountain herbage. One can picture to 
one’s self what a radiance and glow the August sun will see there. 
There is not much wood, although enough to show that things are 
much altered since the days when Dr. Johnson—that elephant of 
literature—averred that there were no trees in Scotland. 
-- Villas and mansions seem thinly scattered ; one or two lovely 
Places we see cradled in the hills, and shining fair in the early 
sunlight. One exquisite paradise seems to unite within itself all 
that the heart of woman or man either could desire in a dwelling. 
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place on earth. Conservatories and hot-houses shine as though 
built of diamonds; warm red-brick garden walls extend to enclose 
a large space of ground behind a large, handsome house. In front 
are level velvet lawns sloping down almost to the water’s edge, 
and belted with shrubs and trees, which latter extend far up the hill 
side. There are turreted entrance-lodges, ivy-clad and picturesque, 
and such views as there must be from that imposing-looking 
mansion. Better not look any more lest we should begin to covet 
our neighbour’s goods. 

We are now in Loch Fyne, and many more of the party have 
come on deck, looking not a whit the worse for the night’s adven- 
tures. We pass fishing smacks with decks piled with fish-boxes ; 
we hope they are full of the herrings for which Loch Fyne is 
famous, or of something as good. What a queer sound? Oh, 
they are casting anchor before going to breakfast, of which last 
event our olfactory nerves have for some time been giving notice. 
A gentleman who is always doing something to please someone, 
takes Mrs. Crofton to look down into the cook’s galley. Sucha 
sight, ham and eggs enough to feed all the tribes of Israel, suppos. 
ing them to be hungry enough to eat of the ‘‘ unclean beast,” 
piles of herrings, all kinds of edibles! Then her guide takes her 
forward to listen to the monotonous chant of the sailors as they let 
down length after length of chain; and then comes the summons 
to breakfast. It seems a pity to go down and leave those lovely 
views, nathless we all troop to the saloon. ‘‘I should very much 
like,” quoth Mr. Pecksniff, “to see Mrs. Todgers’ idea of a 
wooden lag, if perfectly agreeable to herself.’ Mrs. Crofton would 
very much like to see the steward’s idea of a breakfast for a 
hundred people if this be his idea of a breakfast for thirty-two. 
The beasts of the field, the fish of the sea, and the fowls—not 
exactly of air—but of the earth, are here in one shape or another ; 
but the crowning glory is the profusion of flowers! Lilies, and 
liliums, roses, and fuchsias, geraniums and pelargoniums, phloxes, 
and gladioli, all sprayed and fringed with adiantums and pteris. 
In the centre of the table—exactly opposite Mrs. Crofton—is a 
magnificent pyramidal mass of blossom, the apex of which isa 
great branch of Lilium Auratum. She, Mrs. Crofton, wonders 
where such a quantity of flowers was procured, but wonders no 
longer when she is told, for she has had many a gorgeous bouquet 
from the same beneficent source, and knows its floral resources to 
be practically inexhaustible. All the company are in high spirits, 
helping each other and themselves, and to judge by the rapid 
disappearance of the viands, mal de mer must be a keen appetiser. 
“Where are we going?’ “Straight to Inverary, going to see if 
we cannot get permission to see the castle.” Mrs. Crofton cares 
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little about the castle—as a castle—but cares very much, indeed, 
for secing anything new, and heeds little where she goes so long as 
she goes somewhere. 

Breakfast being over, on deck again. The anchor is weighed 
with the same creaking and chanting which signalised its being 
let down ; and away goes the good steamer up the exquisite Loch 
Fyne with its wonderfully varied shores, Fishing seems to be the 
principal occupation of the inhabitants of the hamlets, sparely 
scattered along the coast, if one may judge from the quantities of 
fishing-nets suspended on house-fronts, walls, and gates. In one 
spot the hills recede a long way from the shore-line, and are 
clothed with wood almost to the water’s edge with the turrets of a 
pretty country-seat showing above the trees, on a narrow belt of 
greensward. Between the trees and the Loch we saw a crowd of 
dark, dim objects. ‘‘ Deer, deer! a herd of deer!” cried a gentle. 
man, with enthusiasm; and “ Deer! oh, where!’’ echoed on all 
sides, as every one rushed to look. “ Deer? donkeys!’’ muttered 
another man, though whether the latter epithet was meant to 
apply to the objects on shore, or to the easily gulled on-lookers, is 
not known. However, the deer-stalker being observed indulging 
in surreptitious laughing, a field-glass is procured, and the deer 
resolve themselves into tanned fishing-nets in large quantities, 
spread to dry on stakes and rough unbarked palings, a few 
brown boats up-turned on the shingle, and two or three men 
loitering about them. Now, the steamer seems plunging bow on 
into the very heart of the mountains, for there is no apparent 
outlet, and we are going straight on; but a few more throbs of the 
screw shows a narrow river-like opening, and we advance between 
shores more thickly inhabited than those we have hitherto passed. 
The hills are not so close to the water, and leave sloping plateaux 
well-planted, and dotted with handsome country houses. At 
length a turning brings us in view of a large town, with shining 
roofs, and white walls and church-spires. It is a long way ahead, 
but owing to its situation it is seen from a long way down the 
Loch ; and that is Inverary. 

In a short time we cast anchor in the lovely little bay formed 
by the junction of the Ary or Aoreidh, with Loch Fyne, and the 
boats are got out to take us on shore. Meantime, we look about 
us, and see rich meadows through which the river glides, its banks 
gay with purple loosestrife and pink willow-herb, which latter 
grows in enormous bushes in the rich alluvial soil, and is covered 
with its rosy blossoms, unusual both in size and number. We 
see two ladies anda gentleman angling in the river. They are 
standing knee-deep in the long sedges, and it is with difficulty 
one can say which is the man; for the women have on light- 
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coloured Ulster wrappers, and low-crowned felt hats with flies and 
tackle wound round them. 

Here we are: landing in a heavy shower. The party divides, 
some in search of the post-office to telegraph that we cannot 
possibly be home on Sunday morning ; some to seek the office of 
the Duke of Argyll’s factory, or whatever functionary can give 
permission to enter the castle and its gardens ; others stroll off to 
look into the shops and purchase some memento of their visit. 
All are to meet presently at the castle-gates which are a little to 
the right of the town, more at the head of the Loch, but close by, 
The castle itself is a large, imposing-looking building, grey and 
solid, well situated on a slope of land, which, shelving. down to the 
shore in front, rises gradually behind, and is everywhere well and 
tastefully planted. Indeed, all round Inverary the woodland is 
abundant. The park itself has some very fine beech, elm, oak, 
larch, and fir—both singly, and in groups and groves; and a grand 
pyramidal hill which rises immediately behind the castle is planted 
quite to the summit, on which is a ruined tower built by Duke 
Archibald. 

We enter the park by a broad carriage-road, on either side of 
which is a broad grass margin very neatly kept, and almost as green 
as Irish grass. Belts of shrubs fenced in by a low paling, lie 
beyond this grassy border. One can see that there have been 
quantities of rhododendrons and azaleas, but their bloom is now 
nearly over ; however, one beautiful shrub of which there are many 
specimens attracts universal attention. It is about fifteen feet 
high, with large, dark-green rough leaves, and long swaying clusters 
of cream-white blossoms, like drooping plumes. One gentleman 
asks what it is, another says it must be a sort of seringia; and 
Mrs. Crofton with her usual self-sufficiency, pronounces it to be 
most decidedly a spirea, a decision confirmed presently by a 
gardener’s man. One of the visitors, noted for his love for and 
fine collection of shrubs, at once notes down the name; and we 
have the pleasure of knowing that next summer it will be waving 
its plumes where all of us can see it. On we plod beneath our 
umbrellas, for the rain continues to fall heavily. However, some 
of our party, in the uncertainty as to whether we shall be allowed 
to inspect the interior of the castle, decide on not awaiting the 
issue, but strike off by a parallel avenue which leads to the 
above-mentioned hill, which they mean to ascend. Presently we 
reach a spot where another avenue crosses ours, the path to the 
right is closed by an iron-gate which a man opens, telling us at 
the same time, that we are to go on a little further, and enter the 
castle by another way. We are close to the said castle now; it is 
quadrangular, with a round tower at each corner, and a square one 
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jn the centre; there are “ smoke-cowls” on all the chimneys; and 
these “ cowls ” being ofa blue-grey colour and odd shape, look like 
moulting and sulky herons perched on the roof, and turning slowly 
round as the wind sways them. As our path winds we see open 
lawns with geometrical flower-beds, vivid with colour set in the 


peautifully kept greensward, which is itself everywhere enamelled 
with “prunella,’’ “eye-bright,” and, above all, with the blue 
“hare-bell.” 

The rain is clearing off, and the sun shining out again as we 
come to the broad gravel sweep in front of the castle. We seea 
gentleman in full Highland costume, and a lady with red—or, say, 
golden—hair, and a Dolly Varden hat, moving off in the opposite 
direction ; and we hear that although the Duke and Duchess are 
absent, there are two of the young men, their sons, Lord Walter 
and Lord something else, with the wife and child of one, and one 
or two sisters of both, staying here just now. We suppose that 
the lady and gentleman we have just seen are two of the party 
clearing out to allow their apartments to be invaded by the Irish ; 
and now we are in front of the castle. Such a pretty entrance: 
a broad, low flight of steps leads to a tesselated wide path, roofed 
and walled with glass, which is supported by very light girders, 
and with several rows of shelves, bearing pots filled with plants in 
blossom. There is nothing very rare, only many-coloured geraniums, 
fuchsias, and pelargoniums, with gleams of gold and brown from 
calceolarias, and purple and blue from petunias and lobelias; but 
up the sides are trained scarlet passion-flower, and the beautiful 
dark-blue clematis, and they garland the arched transparent roof, 
and hang in exquisite wreaths of blossom and foliage. At the 
further end of this conservatory are the wide-open hall-doors, where 
stand several servants ; one looks like a major-domo or groom of 
the chambers, another like a butler, and one has a particularly 
bibulous and bulbous nose. There is also a woman-servant, not 
old or dignified enough for housekeeper, looking like a respectable 
housemaid. They receive us politely, and usher us into the hall. 
A handsome, spacious hall, with suits of armour and arms, and 
leopard-skins, and tiger-rugs, and deer-skins, and elk-horns, and 
buffalo-horns, and the prosaic umbrella and hat-stands, and coat- 
pegs of modern civilisation. Then we enter a drawing-room all 
hung with particularly fine tapestry, which at a short distance 
looks like painting, the chairs and sofas are covered with tapestry 
also, and the frames are gilt. Then on into a library lined with 
books, arranged with that precision one might expect from the 
original of “The World’s ” “ portrait in oil,” of about a year back. 
Some one has said that the said “ portrait in oil,” was in truth, a 
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portrait in oil and vinegar, in which the latter predominated, and 
assuredly the Duke is not there represented in flattering colours, 

A light gallery, rather more than half-way up the walls, 
runs round the library; and behind the balustrading, we see 
the books ranged up quite to the ceiling. Divinity, history, 
law, poetry, fiction, all departments of literature have their 
separate shelves with indicatory labels. Then another drawing. 
room, more home-like than the first, with a lovely, slightly 
damaged Serves-table in a window, and a beautiful porcelain dish 
which appears to do duty as a card-tray—surely, it must be a piece 
of Palissy ware? When Mrs. Crofton asks the attendant-woman 
if it be so, she replies, “‘ Yes, ma’am,”’ but evidently knows nothing 
about it. There is inthis room a splendid full-length portrait of 
Jeannie Deans’ Duke, who was supposed to have sung— 


“ Argyll is my name, and you may think it strange 
To live at a Court, yet never to change ; 
To faction and tyranny equally foe, 
The good of my lands the sole motive I know.” 


A good, kind man ; and he looks like it. There isalso a portrait of 
a lord chancellor in his robes,and one of the Princess Louise, 
presented by Her Majesty. This latter portrait, shows a great 
deal of white muslin dress; it is a three-quarter length, and the 
royal lady has her back to the spectator, with her head turned en 
profile towards him. The “ beautiful duchess ” hangs near her, 
with a host of other portraits. There is also one of the Queen, very 
much like Her Majesty ; but on the whole, one is disappointed in 
the pictures. There are not enough of them, and they are almost 
all portraits—no Stansfields, with their foam-fringed, sapphire seas ; 
no Prouts with their marvellous old Moorish, Spanish, and Venetian 
exteriors; no gems oi art in the way of landscape or sea views— 
surely, there must be a picture-gallery ; but if so, we do not see it. 
Hung in a most inconspicuous position—merely tilling up a vacant 
wall space in a dim passage fom one room to another—are two or 
three clever, bright modern landscapes, which we are told, on 
inquiry, have been done by the young lord we saw leaving as we 
entered. On a writing-table lics some note-paper, no elaborate 
monogram or ducal coronet, nothing but plain “ Inverary ”’ head- 
ing it. Some of us have a slight feeling of being in church about 
us. The Queen herself has been here. Her Majesty’s daughter is 
the wife of the heir of the bouse. ‘he air of the place is not only 
ducal, but semi-regal, and we all know that the wide-spreading 
“clan Cawmill” regards the royal alliance of the future head of 
their clan as rather a rise in life—not for the gentleman, but for 


the lady. 
We pass into a rather depressing room, a billiard-room, and 
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also an armoury, at least, there are arms of all kinds, arranged in 
trophies on the wall, then into another pretty drawing or morning- 
room, with a delightful view across undulating lawns and brilliant 
flower-beds, belts of shrubs, where the spire is conspicuous, and 
fine trees, bold, high, well-wooded_ hills, with distant blue moun- 
tains showing above them; then once more in the hall, where we 
thank our “ cicerone,’’ and depart by the conservatory, our hosts 
lingering behind, exchanging affectionate adieux with the Duke’s 
retainers. People may spout republicanism as they please, and 
tell how— 


“The grand old gardener, and his wife, 
Smile at the claims of long descent.” 


And the “almighty dollar’’ is pretty nearly “almighty ”’ so 
far as the pleasures and treasures of this world are concerned; but 
one must have had generations of distinguished ancestors born in 
the purple to have a home such as this we are now leaving—no 
wealth will do it alone. Ali the belongings have a somewhat 
tarnished, well-used, but also well-kept look, that tells of a long 
line of nobles. The unconsidered trifles lying about have a pedigree 
of their own if one did but know it; but sooth to say, the people 
who showed us round the place were either stupid or ignorant of 
many things we asked them. Mem.—Mrs. Crofton’s mind is rather 
unsettled by this visit, a certain beautiful estate in the Irish 
County of Down, has hitherto been her ideal dwelling ; but those 
hills, at the head of Loch Fyne, wooded and unwooded, with the 
grey castle on its green plateau bas somewhat sbaken her allegiance ; 
that square central tower is certainly heavy-looking, and the castle 
is comparatively modern, but nevertheless the place would do; 
she wonders if the Duke would sell it, and what would be the 
price demanded. And now for the gardens: the grounds have 
every natural advantage, but the gardens are not well-kept, and 
the vineries and hot-houses are in want of putty aud paint. Scarlet 
geraniums, and scarlet passion-flowers are the chief features of the 
gteen-houses; there are patches of gooseberry and raspberry-bushes 
among the flower-beds, in a confusion not unpleasant, especially 
at this season, when everything is leafy and flowery that is not 
fruity. By the way, when one emerges into the pleasure-grounds, 
one sees that the flower-beds boast nothing but the everlasting 
scarlet geraniums, yellow calceolarias, blue lobelias, and golden 
Pyrethrums, with white candy-tufts, and escholtzias, over and over 
again, ad nauseam. One grows so tired of those formal ribbon 
borders, and geometric lines of positive colours. A garden like 

Lady Corisande’s”” would be a positive relief; but it is to be 
hoped that kaleidoscopic gardens have had their day, and may 
soon be superseded by something more picturesque. 
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We mean to scale the hill on which is the ruin of Duke 
Archibald’s Gothic tower; and when we have gone through the 
gardens we proceed along a grass-grown path, accompanied by a 
boy who has been sent to show us the way. One last look at the 
castle which is built of a coarse lapis ollaris, quite the same as is 
found in Norway, and identical with that of which the King of 
Denmark’s palace is constructed; and then we turn away, our 
path ever tending upwards. The sun is blazing with true mid. 
summer splendour now ; but one of the gardeners tells us we shall 
find it cool enough up there, pointing to the hill; and our way is 
well-shaded by fine trees. Near the path is one of those deep, still 
dykes, the Aabitat of water-plants, which grow so luxuriantly as to 
entirely conceal the water; but the flora offers nothing novel. 
Meadow sweet, purple spires of loosestrife, willow-herb, crane’s-bill, 
varieties of veronica, sedges, ‘‘ the oat-grass, and the sword-grass, 
and the,bulrush in the pool,” are all there; but we have all these 
in our own Counties of Down and Antrim. The pink lychnis, of 
the “ ragged Robin”’ family grows finely, and there are patches of 
heather in the grass, especially as we ascend. 

A stiff climb that, of eight hundred feet or so (for that is the 
height of the hill), under a blazing sun. Some of the party have 
quailed and returned to the town to await our return; the rest of 
us go on. Squash, splash! over the ancles in a bog, up to the 
knees in the wet grass and ferns, dripping from the heavy shower 
of half an hour since. Slip, slide, nearly down! all right now, 
firm ground underfoot. Swamp again, and so on to the top, where 
we find seated, resting themselves, the members of our party who 
had not been in the castle. We also seat ourselves, and we stand in 
need of rest ; but we cannot remain long, for we must return to 
luncheon ‘at an hour not far distant. Meanwhile, such a view as 
lies outspread before us might well cause fatigue and heat to be 
forgotten, the silvery links of river and loch shining in the sun; 
masses of foliage, far-away mountains, hills of every variety of out- 
line the quiet white town, and the blue, sunny sky, like God's mercy 
over all. A lovely world, my masters! One may well feel 
grateful to Him who gave us the faculty of enjoying this feast of 
beauty ; such a sight as this is not readily'forgotten. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
And so it is, even when only garnered up among the— 


“ Hivéd honey of sweet memories.” 


One visit to the ruined tower, and a look through the window- 
less, yawning aperture in the walls, where, as in a dark frame, 
the exquisite picture is set. No time for more than a few 
minutes to take,in all that loveliness, and then off, down hill, 
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much more quickly and easily than we came up, and by a different 
side of the ascent. We have trees all the way, and a sort of 
wild path, which has little zig-zags of abrupt descent, and we 
make undignified runs and rushes, now and then clasping’at™ the 
trunk of a tree, to stay the too great impetus of our progress, 
which, without such holdfasts, might be more speedy than pleasant. 
This light, peaty, sandy, friable soil is just the mould for 
rhododendrons, and on the slope of the hill, quite halfway*up, 
they are planted thickly among the trees. Splendidly} healthy 
they look; and what a gorgeous sight they must be when in blos- 
som! The common polypod, the hart’s-tongue, the hard-fern, and 
our own Irish wild plants, fringe the banks. We clutcha*few as 
we scurry past, and in a very short time we are on level ground, 
and at the base of the hill once more. | 
Walking towards the town, some of the party are overtaken by 
a decent Scotchwoman, prodigal of r’s in her speech, and desiring 
to let the strangers know that she has “twa rooms to let in a 
cottage up the river.’? Thanking the thrifty dame for her informa- 
tion, they hurry on, and,rejoin their companions; the boats await 
them at the pier, are rapidly filled, and we set off cheerily, accom- 
panied by a typical Scot,—some one in authority about the Duke’s 
place, who, expressing a wish to see our steamer, has been"invited 
to come on board. He is very tall, a powerful-looking man, who, 
without doubt, could “put the stone,’”’ or ‘‘ toss the caber,” or 
dance the ‘‘ claymore dance,’ or do any of those things they do at 
the Braemar gathering ; he has a long neck, crimson in hue, and 
as thick stvewn with freckles as a turkey-egg, one could not plant 
a pin’s-head between them ; he has a large, full, high cheek-boned 
face, as red and freckled as his neck; the honest fellow’s hands 
are also in the same case ; he has large ears and red hair, is dressed 
ina suit of grey tweed, and has a Glengarry cap on his head. 
One must seek such a Scot on his native heath. 

Luncheon is served when we come on board, and everyone is 
ready for it. The usual profusion of everything one can possibly 
want or wish for; the usual perfection of attention from our hosts 
and fellow-guests, and the usual skilful and watchful attendance 
from the steward and stewardess and their assistants. The guests 
in the Castle of the White Cat, of fairy memory, could not have 
been more assiduously served than we. It is to be hoped the 
Scotchman enjoyed himself. So soon as he has finished, his boat 
is announced, he is pledged by our hosts in a ‘‘ dhoch-an-dhorras,”’ 
of champagne bows, and tenders his thanks and disappears. 
Luncheon over, weigh anchor and off, off for the Kyles of Bute. 
The sail of that afternoon and evening beggars description. One 

must have seen it to understand its lovely poetic beauty-—-the sea 
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winding in and out, like a noble river, through those wild hills, 
heather, and rock, and green hill-side and waterfall! The weather 
was perfect; no one ill; everyone pleasant and kind; the eye 
could not tire of seeing. Not a foot of ground but was full of 
beauty. Oh! for a summer among those solitudes ; but, failing 
that, we have a lovely summer evening, and as we steam past, we 
feel as though towns and cities, and all their turmoil and wear and 
tear, were things we had no concern with. 

We saw porpoises, like great black pots, rolling over and over 
in their exceeding ungraceful play, and hundreds of sea-birds, , 
significant of plenty of fish, One of our party remarks that the 
“Kyles” are not savage enough to please his taste; they are not 
savage at all; there is too much verdure for that ; but they have 
a lonely loveliness of their own, which is suggestive of a grasping, 
struggling world being shut out and forgotten. It is to be sup. 
posed that the people there are much like others, and have their 
little brawls and scandals and miseries like the denizens of less 
beautiful localities. But seen by us that July evening, it seemed 
as if (there being any fitness in things) the inhabitants of those 
hills and glens should be a race of poets, and seers, dreamers of 
dreams, and seers of visions. As evening advances, the sun goes 
behind the clouds, but everything is very still, and the shadows 
of the hills are distinctly reflected in the sea. 


“O’er mountains inverted the blue waters curled, 
And rocked them on skies of a far nether world.” 


It was a most unpleasant jar to hear the announcement of 
dinner, but “this muddy vesture of decay’ needs sustenance ; 
so all trooped off to the cabin, save Mrs. Crofton and one or two 
other ladies, who, declaring that they had dined at luncheon, 
stoutly refused, despite all entreaties, to eat when they were not 
an hungered, and remained on deck enjoying the view, and telling 
stories. 

After dinner, off again, past more hills, glens, and forests, 
past Tiyhnabruaich, nestling in the shelter of the mountains, and 
we see Rothesay, built in a semicircle round the curve of the bay. 
Tt seems a large town, its terraces and crescents reaching far up the 
hillside, and backed by the dark heights now growing dim and 
shadowed. A large building rises on a height behind the town, 
and we are told it is a hydropathic establishment. By the time we 
cast anchor lights begin to shine out here and there in the town; 
it is not yet nearly twilight, nevertheless the sun has sunk by the 
time we get into the boats to go on shore. 

The pier is crowded. Saturday night seems a gala time at 
Rothesay. A band is playing beneath an open campanile on the 
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esplanade, and there are hundreds and hundreds of people walking 
about, standing about, flirting about, talking, laughing, and 
listening to the music. A noisy not nice crowd. Mrs. Crofton is 
proud of her countrywomen, as she watches the party from the 
steamer. She supposes most of the women in the crowd at Rothesay 
are Scotch; it is a pity there were not any pretty ones among 
them. It would be utterly impossible to gather together as many 
Irish women, with as much diversity of age and position as is here 
displayed, without finding a larger proportion of them good-looking, 
and many positively pretty. Here the only pretty women were 
from the steamer, positively the only pretty women! There was 
not one face worth noting for good looks in that assemblage ; and it 
was not altogether the lack of beauty, there was a tawdry, jaded 
look, an ill-bred air about them; a very few of the men were 
somewhat more presentable, but the majority were on a dead level 
of plainness and vulgarity, with their sisters, wives, or sweethearts. 
. There were an aquarium and a skating-rink, both looked 
dubious, and glancing beyond the entrance, the company looked 
more than dubious. Some of our party went into both places, and 
soon came out again, others sat on iron garden chairs, placed 
liberally on the esplanade, others loitered about listening to the 
music, which sounded very sweet and pleasant in the soft twilight, 
which had now begun to deepen. Others again went up to view 
the hydropathic establishment, where, as one lady said, her 
husband with a slouched hat, and her seal-skin jacket tied by the 
sleeves round his neck, was mistaken for a beggarman. 

The lights grow more frequent, till they look like rows of 
golden stars lighted up in an amphitheatre, semi-circle behind 
semicircle. And now the humours of the crowd become more 
demonstrative and noisy. There are beds of flowers here and there 
on the esplanade, one notably, an immense oval bed, has a mass 
of soft pinky lilac, from the dense flowers of the Virginia stock 
with which it was planted. | 

We begin to drift back towards the boats, and are glad to leave 
the swayiug, bruyant crowd, and find ourselves gliding over the calm 
bay towards our ship. Rothesay bay was full of pleasure boats, 
darting about, and filled with people rowing for exercise or pleasure. 
One sight we saw which it is to be hoped will never become 
common or frequent. A youvg man, perhaps a gentleman, and a 
young—well, shall we say lady ?—in a boat together, both well. 
dressed, the man rather good-looking, the lady with a jaunty, sailor. 
hat on the back of her head; she was rowing, and—mirabile dietu / 
smoking a large cigar, and was evidently silly enough to think she 
Was doing something fine, for she came right alongside our steamer 


in order that she might be well seen. It is to be hoped that her 
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exploit may result in sickness so severe as to cure her of her folly, 
We had tea as soon we returned, and then sat or walked on 
deck, till a drizzling rain sent many to their berths. It is 

that we are to anchor for the night in Rothesay bay, but it is not 
yet decided where we shall go afterwards. Mrs. Crofton walking 
on deck in the dusk, looks down through the skylight into the 
saloon, which is lighted up, the glass is corrugated, and still more 
blurred by the rain; but she can see the yellow gleam of lamplight 
shining on flowers, and on dimly-seen figures of men, seated at 
the long table, making curious motions of their hands towards their 
heads. She asks her male companion ‘‘ What on earth they are 
doing below there?” And he replies that ‘‘they are making 
nightcaps.” A very odd occupation for men on a pleasure excur. 
sion, after ten o’clock on a Saturday night ; but she asks no more 
questions, and as the rain grows more heavy, good night all ; and 
so to bed and to sleep, till awakened by the usual ‘‘ holy-stoning 
of the decks.”’ 


Sunday morning, 30th July :-— 


“My little girls were waking 
From out their sleep, and making 
A prayer at home for me,” 


sang poor Thackeray. Many of us thought of our little girls, or 
little boys that Sunday morning, as we roused up from sleep ; it 
was so odd to be anchored there in Rothesay Bay, so far from our 
Irish homes and the usual Sunday surroundings. It was a wild, 
wet morning, and we knew that when it was wild in that sheltered 
bay we should, to use a phrase expressive if taut soit peu, vulgar, 
“ catch it” when we got outside. 

Breakfast over, we are again in motion. This time we are 
bound for Campbeltown, where we are to anchor till night, and 
then set out for Ireland; there had been some idea of extending 
the trip, but the weather seems thoroughly broken, so that those 
best capable of judging foresee more pain than pleasure in the 
prospect of a lengthened cruise. It pours rain, and is very stormy ; 
but the gentlemen are very generous in supplementing the ladies’ 
shawls and wraps by their own, and no one is willing to lose the 
fleeting views of the mountains on either hand, varying as they do 
with every sheeted spectre of rain-cloud which wavers across their 
summits. There are no translucent greens and purples now, dark 
rain-drenched browns and greys are the prevailing tints of the hills. 
Yet they seem to gain in grandeur from the wildness of the weather, 
and the mystery of their “cloud-capped”’ heads. The waterfalls 
are all brimming full this morning, and tumbling down the preci- 
pices in sheets of foam. Sometimes we can only see dim outlines 
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of the ranges of the hills, so thick is the rain, a real Scotch mist. 
And again they are wholly blotted out. In vain a cheerful little 
bird of our party says :-— 

“ Rain before seven, 

Clear at eleven.” 

It has rained all night, and the mist grows denser every moment. 
We can see nothing but the tumultuous sea in wild commotion ; 
our ship pitches and rolls, and the usual result ensues. One by 
one the fair members of the party go down stairs and come back no 
more. Some few yet remain, and these are gathered in the state ~ 
cabin on deck, invited to take shelter there by the lady whose 
temporary castle it is. 1t is soon as full as it can hold. We have 
no clergyman on board, although we have a doctor; but one 
gentleman has a sermon of Talmage’s in his pocket, and reads it to 
the party in the deck cabin. He reads well, and the discourse is 
wholly devoid of doctrinal dogmas, but full of the broad, kindly 
spirit of Christianity. When this is over we talk of many things, 
till suddenly the lady of the state-cabin says to Mrs. Crofton, “ You 
had better goto your berth—you look ill; and I think I shall go 
also.”” Mrs. Crofton does not feel ill, but thinks, as the prospect is 
quite extinguished, it may be well to prefer discretion to valour, 
and they both descend to the ladies’ cabin, where are sufferers in 
various stages of wretchedness. Mrs. Crofton looks at herself in the 
mirror, and recognises the exquisite greenish hue which is the 
certain precursor of unpleasantess. So as quickly as may be she 
is in bed, and in five minutes more asleep—not awaking until sent 
for to go on deck. 

The wind is still high and the sea keeps it company, but the 
rain has cleared off, and it is near dinner-time. Perfectly rested 
and refreshed, she goes up, and we go at a great speed, sweeping 
past Arran, now seeing another side of the island, from the one we 
saw yesterday morning. We can see but little of the scenery, for 
the mist-wreath is still at intervals drawn like a veil over the 
coast; but the afternoon improves till, as we approach Campbeltown, 
the hills are distinct enough, with hard, positive outlines, speaking 
ofan atmosphere charged with moisture, and of an uniform dark, 
sullen purple. There is Campbeltown, with the ever-present hills 

ing it, iis houses rising white against the dull background. 
Many of the lower buildings are roofed with red tiles, and look 
quaint and Continental, lending a touch of warm colour to the 
sombreness of the prevailing tints. 

Dinner is on table as soon as we have come to anchor in the 
bay. And when that has come to an end a gentleman rises, and, 
i @ well-timed short speech, presents the very heartfelt thanks of 


the guests to their kind hosts for the delightful excursion which 
AA 
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has given extreme enjoyment to all who had eyes to see, and hearts 
to feel, the beauties of splendid scenery, viewed without trouble or 
exertion. Mrs. Crofton would have liked to thank every one on 
her own account, but sits and says nothing. ‘‘ And so,” (as 
Pepys says) on to the deck again. Conversation, promenading, and 
general good temper make the time pass pleasantly till the boats 
are ready. Some of the party wish to go to church, and, with few 
ions, we take our places and are rowed over an oily-calm sea 

to the landing-place. | 
Is Campbeltown always gloomy and leaden-looking, or was it the 
ascetic gloom of a Scotch Sunday, helped by the dull, thunderous 
stillness of the atmosphere, which made it appear to us the most 
funereal of places? “Of course all the shops were closed, and 
closed in a peculiar way, which left the upper panes of the window 
uncovered, and produced a, sort of hatchmenty half-and-half effect. 
There were very few people in the streets, and those looked at us 
with calm and sour disapproval ; but the windows were crowded 
with people, who stared with all their might, glowered at us, would 
perhaps be a better expression. The town is large, and depressing 
beyond description. Do the inhabitants of Campbeltown ever 
make merry or look pleasant? In the market-place is a fine stone 
cross, probably brought from Iona, and identical with the crosses 
in many parts of the south and west of Ireland. The rude repre. 
sentation of ‘‘ the tree of the knowledge of good and evil”’ with the 
serpent twined round it, and Adam and Eve looking on, has been 
allowed to remain on the Cambeltown Cross, but the Puritan 
spirit, has chipped off the Virgin and Child, and the effigies of the 
saints. Some of us went to the English church, others promenaded 
the streets, and entered a very pretty Scotch church, penetrating 
to aschool-room, communicating with the building, where a number 
of young men and women were assembled. The strangers stood 
reverently outside while a hymn was being sung, and then stole 
quietly away, and continued their ramble. One pair, viz., Mrs. 
Crofton and the unhappy gentleman, who is her legal guardian, 
extended their pergrinations int» the older and dirtier parts of 
the town, which exhaled a ‘‘ most ancient and fish-like smell ;” 
the footways were covered with fish scales, and heads and 
tails and back-bones of herrings. There were herring nets hung 
in all directions. The women gossiping at their doors, and the 
children playing (in a low-spirited Campbeltown way) in the gutters, 
all looked and smelt fishy. Yet the whole would have looked well in 
a@ picture; for in this part of the town the red-tiled roofs were very 
numerous, and the irregularly built, narrow streets pleased the 
fancy more than the douce respectability of the rows of thriving 
hops and dwelling houses in the better part of the town. Mrs, 
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Crofton saw a dark archway which she took in her head to explore, 
and having traversed a narrow close or wynd, found herself in a 
very continental-looking square courtyard, enclosed by houses in 
various stages of dilapidation, fishiness, and dirt, all having outside 
stone stairs and galleries. Lines were fastened across this court- 
yard, on a level with the galleries, and on the lines hung the 
universal herring-nets, and various garments, male and female. 
A stout “hizzie,”’ with brawny arms a-kitabo, and a touzled crop 
of light red hair, followed by a much singed and moulting cat 
came to one of the doovs that opened into the gallery, and looked 
open-mouthed at the intruders who, apprehensive of something like 
the “Gardyloo”’ of old, in Edinburgh, decamped instantly and 
rejoined their party who were gravitating towards the pier, where the 
boats awaited them. 

Once more on board the steamer, tea was announced, and one 
of our hosts, who seemed always to be thinking what would give 
the most pleasure to the guests, suggested that it would be 
agreeable to have the meal on deck. Every one thought the idea 
delightful, save for the trouble it would give. However, in five 
minutes, up came steward, stewardess, and all their myrmidons, 
with trays covered with all manner of good things, and we had a 
most enjoyable meal on deck. 

“ As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean ” 
lay the steamer at anchor; there was not a breath of air, nor a 
ripple on the water. The sky was of one uniform deep, sullen’ 
purplish tint, and the hills were nearly black. Twilight drow on 
apace, and the lights from the town shone reflected in the glassy 
bay. Looking in the other direction, the brilliant rays of a distant 
lighthouse threw a long path of liquid gold over the dark sea. A 
peal of distant thunder was heard once or twice echoing along the 
mountains, which every moment looked more mysterious and 
gloomy, beneath the deepening shadows of night. The scene was 
not one to be easily forgotten. And the company, dividing in 
parties, promenaded, or sat, talking and laughing till the long- 
_ threatening rain began to descend, lightly, it is true, but per. 
sistently, sending many down to their berths. : 

Mrs. Crofton waited long, wishing to bi dgood-night to the lady 
of the deck-cabin, who, however, failed to appear. The anchor 
was weighed, and the steamer on her homeward way. 

The night grew later; the rain came down more heavily, the 
wind became wilder, and the sea began to grow rough, as we left 
the bay, and got into less-sheltered waters. Mrs. Crofton, being 
advised to go below, yielded, and entering the cabin, found th 
missing lady ensconced in a vacant berth. ' 

It is a common superstition that women don’t get on well to- 
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Saturday Review, with its bitter articles, has done 


The 
ventilate 


the idea. And it is very easy to be funny and 


if one does not mind being also ill-natured ; but Mrs. 
Crofton asserts that more harmony and kindliness could not have 
existed anywhere than amongst the ladies on board the “ Galvanic.” 


Nor did they find it necessary to talk scandal, in order to make 
conversation and promote harmony. Carlyle says (the book is not 


passage was read very long since, but 


the sense is this) “One may take shelter from a shower of rain 
under an archway, with half-a-dozen people whom one has never 
before seen, whom one may never see again, and with whom one 
may probably not exehange a word. The shower is over, one goes 
on one’s way, and during those few minutes one has conceived a 


liking for some of those people, and a dislike for others.”’ 
true, Mr. Carlyle. 


Quite 


Mrs. Crofton disliked none of her shipmates, 


but to those who were more particularly her companions she makes | 


a handsome 


present of her very warm regard. She hopes they 


may meet again, but if not, she here tenders them her thanks for 
the great addition their courtesy and kindliness made to the plea. 


sure of what was to her a very delightful excursion. 


Nice women 


are the very nicest things in the world, and Mrs. Crofton thinks 


some of her companions were pre-eminently nice. 
a degree, but some of them rose much above that degree. 


All were so in 


As for 


the hosts and the attendants, they were everything that was kind 
and assiduous. Her own especial host knows what she promised 
to do for him, if she ever should have the chance; she hopes she 
soon may have. 

The steamer began behaving so wildly that all were glad to be 
soon in bed, and Mrs. Crofton, being a light sleeper, heard it blow- 
ing and raining furiously all night long. The ship pitched and 
rolled, and the waves dashed against her sides in a most unceri- 
monious manner, but at length it is morning once more—a dull, 


rainy morning—and here we are moored at Belfast quay. 


Hasty aod very regretful farewells does Mrs. Crofton exchanze 
with her friends, and then she bids farewell to the “ Galvanic,” 


where she had 


spent some fifty or sixty very happy hours. Some 


dozen dingy loiterers are on the sloppy, wet quays; everything 
is dirty, wet, and comfortless, as Mrs. Crofton, with her legal 
protector and their host, pick their way through the sheds, where 
as yes there is no stir, for it is still early morning. One last, 
fond look at the ‘‘ Galvanic,” and then off for the railway-station, 
to get the first train to Holywood. They have some time to wait, 
but are off at length, and so reach home, to find their households 


. 


waking up, and eager to hear all about the Summer Cruise in the 
“ Galvanic.”’ 
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TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK, 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





PART II.—Concluded, 


THE sound added wings to her feet, and in a few minutes she 
was safe in one of the large thoroughfares. She got into the first 
omnibus which passed, and reached Charing Cross without 
exchanging a word with anyone. Then she wandered along the 
Strand and up Fleet Street until she neared London Bridge. She 
kept on repeating to herself in a mechanical way, ‘‘ What shall I 
_ do?” and occasionally muttered a short prayer. At times, too, 
she felt that she was reciting lines from Hood’s poem of the 
“ Bridge of Sighs ’—“ houseless by night,”’ she found herself saying 
more than once. Suddenly her foot slipped on a piece of oranget 
peel, and for a moment she felt unable to walk. She leant agains- 
the parapet, and saw the crowd passing by unheeding and indifferent: 
She gazed on them as though they were figures in a dream, when 
suddenly one figure stood out, clear and well-defined. It was her 
brothert. She knew him. He had come back from his grave to 
reproach her. She gave a wild shriek, and then, with a strength 
she never knew before, she climbed up the parapet, and almost 
immediately, a hoarse cry of a woman overboard broke from the 
passers-by. One man made a hasty step forward to clutch her 
before she took the leap. It was, indeed, Charles Saunders, who had 
recognised her too late! He never stopped to think, but mounted 
the parapet, plunged into. the darkness, and disappeared among the 
black and sullen waters of the swollen river. Miss de Manly’s 
falsehood had done good so far; for if Charles had not been on his 
way to the station at London Bridge, to take the train for Paris, 
Mary would have been lost for ever. The pair had a narrow 
escape as it was, and when rescued from the river they were 
obliged to be removed to Guy’s Hospital, the girl delirious and 
Charles with a broken arm. He thanked God for His mercy, and 
vowed he would try and save his sister from a worse fate. His 
thoughts of revenge melted away, and he fell at last into a quiet 
slumber, repeating to himself, “‘ Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” 
“ Are you going to stop here ?’’ said Lintell to Mephistophiles 
when Lady de Manly went down.stairs to receive her guests, 
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“Yes, I think so, my dear boy. You know I want to see the 
Christmas tree at eleven—it will be over by that time; and then 
you and I will stroll down to the ‘Borough, and as the clock 
strikes twelve our present little engagement terminates.” 

The dinner was a grand one, and the company ostentatiously 
merry. Even Sir Willoughby was cheerful, although he expressed 
himself much disappointed at the absence of Miss de Manly.”’ 

“You are sure to see her at. the Christmas-tree,” said Lady de 
Manly, “ she is such a child in these things.” 

“‘Ah!”’ replied Sir Willoughby, “I like her all the better for 
it. No pleasures are se sweet as those of simplicity and youth. | 
confess that I enjoy sharing in the amusements of children, sporting 
with their governess in the flowery paths of innocence. I quite 
forget whether you have a resident governess, Lady de Manly ?” 

** Oh yes, I have—rather a nice girl, considering all things—no 
home, you know, Sir Willoughby; no proper protector; her 
mother dead; and her father, alas, addicted to drink !’ 

“How very sad!” sighed Sir Willcughby. 

“Surely you must have noticed her in the school-room,”’ 
remarked Lady de Manly. 

“I think not,” he replied. “I may have seen her; but Miss 
de Manly has always been in the room, and the greater light 
obscures the less.”’ 

** It’s rather slow, all this,’ whispered Lintell. 

** Wait until the women go upstairs, Thomas; it will be more 
amusing then, I must confess,” continued Mephistophiles. “TI like 
to listen to men when the ladies have left the room. ‘I'he conversation 
18 Sure to turn upon the most questionable topics, and the great fun 
is to hear indecency discussed in a tone befitting a bench of bishops. 
It puts me in mind of a capital story I once heard of Spanish 
inquisitors having a private performance before them of some gipsy 
dances which, it was rumoured, might contaminate the lay 
population. At the end of half-an-hour the chief inquisitor aud 
his brother ecclesiastics were dancing the Can-can with their robes 
tucked up. I’ll make you a bet, Lintell, that the old man over there, 
with the double chin and the red, nose, turns the conversation to 
* Midnight Missions,’ or ‘Female Sinners’ Homes,’ within five 
minutes of the ladies quitting the table. Din’t you think it was 
rather a pretty sight, Lintell, to see the children come in at dessert 
to drink the compliments of the season? It was funny to see 
Lady de Manly make her youngest darling drink half a glass 
of wine, when the little creature begced with tears in her eyes to 
be excused. It is all the more ridiculous, because I happen to 
know that the child will grow too fond of the bottle! I was 
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pleased, too, with little George de Manly, who swallowed two 
glasses of wine to prove he wasn’t a milksop; he got very sick in 
the nursery directly afterwards, and, I believe, they have sent for 
ap apothecary to see him, Come along, Thomas!’’ cried Mephi- 
stophiles ; “it’s a quarter to eleven, and they are going up to the 
school-room.”’ 

It was a pretty sight enough. In the centre of the school-room 
stood a beautiful fir-tree, sparkling with a hundred lights and 
hung with many gifts. 

“QOh!’’ exclaimed Mephistophiles, “‘ that’s the sort of thing is 
it? How do they manage about distributing the presents ?”’ 

“‘ They draw lots,” said Thomas. “ Nota very bad idea, my 
dear Lintell ; for, of course, everybody gets what he don’t want, and 
is no earthly use to him; but it’s not the way I’d manage my tree. 
I'd make it a certainty—I’d have my walking-stick for a tree; it 
is a pine, you know.” 

‘* No, I don’t,’’ replied Lintell, who was very cross and sulky. 

“You know nothing, Thomas ; but you shall see it some day— 


‘The tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral—were but a wand’ 


compared to my Alpenstock ; Well, Lintell, on the top of it I'd 
stick a tumbler of water. How they would climb, to be sure! and 
when they reached it, the water should be turned to gin, boiling 
hot !—Here comes Sir Willoughby! I wonder what he will get?” — 

“What has become of your governess, Olivia?’ said Sir 
Willoughby, as he patted one of the young De Manlys on the 
head.” ! 


“Oh, she went home to spend the day with her father,’’ replied 
the child. 

A black look passed over the baronet’s face, as he turned away 
and walked over to Miss de Manly. 

“] was so sorry, Juliet,’ he said, “to miss you at dinmer. 
They told me you were not well; if so, I can only say that sick- 
ness imparts fresh charms to a face which I thought until now 
incapable of added beauty. I came to tell you that I find I must 
go. Ihave a most important appointment to keep, and I should 
never have waited until now, had it -not been in the hope of seeing 
you. Do you think I might slip down the back-stairs, so as not 
to disturb the rest of the party ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ replied Miss de Manly ; ‘‘ come with me.” 

She went with him, and as they neared the hall, he prepared 
to take an affectionate farewell. 

“ Adieu, dearest ;’’ he commenced. “ Nothing but necessity 
would drive me so early from your side !” 
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She drew back, and then said, in a hard voice, ‘‘ Stop! you 
have not yet got your prize—at least, all that is left of it. It wasa 
pretty toy once, and fit to grace the highest branch of a Christmas- 
tree, but a wicked hand broke it off and crushed it in the mud. 
You, of all people, should excuse that.”’ 

Sir Willoughby stared at her with amazement. 

“Take it,” she said, as she thrust the pocket-book which he 
had given Mary Saunders, still stuffed with bank-notes, into his 
hand. . 


Sir Willoughby turned very pale, and for a moment his audacity 
forsook him. 

“Upon my soul !” he began. 

‘*] want no explanation,” said Miss de Manly haughtily. 
“ Open the door for Sir Willoughby Thornton.”’ 

“ Why, that girl has stolen my idea !’’ exclaimed Mephistophiles. 
“Sir Willoughby has got exactly what he didn’t want!” 

“What will he do now ?”’ said Lintell. 

“Get drunk, my boy! This is a settler, so far as he is con- 
cerned ; and now we are off to the Borough, Thomas.” 

** T am so terribly tired !’’ exclaimed Mr. Lintell, as they neared 
Guy’s Hospital. ‘“Isn’t it twelve yet ?’’ 

“Only wants a quarter,” replied his friend, ‘‘and there is 
very little more to be done. I only want you to look in at a case 
here which will interest you. A lot of our friends have come in 
here this evening.’’ 

“Who are they ?” asked Lintell. 

** Mary Saunders for one, my dear boy, and her brother Charles 
for another; she tried to drown herself, and he was fool enough to 
jump in after her.”’ 

“ I wonder what will become of that girl ?’* said Lintell. 

“T can’t imagine,’’ replied Mephistophiles. ‘‘ I seem to have 
lost all interest in her future since she jumped over the bridge.” 

“I should have thought that would only have increased your 
interest,” 

- “No, my dear Thomas. The fact is, the girl tried to commit 
suicide in @bad spirit. Her ruling idea, through all her madness, 
was, that it was better to die than sin any more. You see, it wasn’t 
exactly ‘despair.’ If it had been, Mary and I would never have 

any more. Unfortunately, she was sober, and it’s a doubtful 
point with me whether I shall ever renew my acquaintance with 
her. However, Thomas, the case I want you to see is a different 
one altogether—it’s your old friend Mrs. Smith, the woman who 
was being kicked about in Mount-street this morning. She’s in the 
accidert ward now.”’ 


They entered and found the woman dying. One kick, worse or 
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better placed then usual, had released her from a lifejof slavery 

witha drunken husband. She was lying pale and exhausted on the 

bed, and at its foot, with an amazed, stupid, and half-sullen look 
on his bloated face, stood her husband, supported by two policemen. 

The surgeon leant over the woman to hear what she was trying to 
say. Jt was the old, old story—still trying to find excuses for the 
father of her children | 

“He never would have done it, sir,” she said, ‘if he hadn’t 
been drugged ! There was a villain, who pretended to be a medical 
man, whe gave him some stuff out of a bottle, and James has been 
like a madman since he took it! I’m dying,’’ she continued ; 

“but I should die easier if I could get that bad man punished, 

for it is he who murdered me, and not my poor, weak husband.” 

: “ Five minutes to twelve,” whispered Mephistophiles. ‘* Now, 
Mr. Lintell, make your choice. Give me your soul, or I band your 
body over to the policemen. You have one bottle in your pocket 

‘now, and when they analyse it, they will find a little strychnine 
which I have taken the liberty to flavour it with. When I let go 
of your hand, you will become visible to all, and to-night will sleep 
in the station-house.”’ 

The very hair of poor Lintell’s head bristled with fear, a cold 
sweat bathed his face, and his limbs shook with terror! He gazed 
round him helplessly. Suddenly his eyes fell upon a text which hung 
upon the wall : “‘ For what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ In an instant a flash of 
light passed over the scene, and Mr. Lintell woke up. The candles 
were guttering over the table, and the paper which fixed them in 
the candlesticks had just caught fire. He jumped from the sofa, 
and the clock struck twelve. Bewildered and confused, he rung 
the bell violently and shouted for the landlady. 

“I’m ill, very ill, Mrs. Jones,’’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t leave me, 
please ; the devil’s in the room somewhere. Oh, don’t go away !”’ 

“Jones!” shouted the good lady, ‘‘ put on your clothes and 
run for the doctor !’’ 

He soon came, and being a man of sense and experience’ 
diagnosed the disease at once. ‘* As bada case of delirium tremens 
as I ever saw,” he said to Mrs. Jones. 

“Shall I get some brandy ?’’ asked the good lady. 

“No, ma’am,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ A hair of the dog that 
bit you is a very good remedy for sad dogs; but Mr. Lintell has not 
quite gone to the dogs yet, let us hope. If you please, ma’am, I 
will begin with him now as I intend him to end. I will stop his 

gtog at once, and if he is worth his salt, and has the slightest feeling 
for hi or his friends, when he is well again he will take the 
‘ pledge’ 9 J . T. W. B 
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RECENT SHAKESPERIAN REVIVALS. 


IT. 


RICHARD III. AND MACBETH AT DRURY LANE. 
HENRY V. AT THE QUEEN’S. 


In our last paper we glanced at the performances of Mr. Irving in 
Hamlet and Macbeth, and since we have penned that article the 
same accomplished actor has appeared in Richard ITI. As to his 
Othello we have nothing to say at present, for the simple reason 
that we were not ourselves eye-witnesses of the impersonation, 
and are certainly not inclined to form a conclusion respecting it from 
looking through the spectacles cf another. We should like to 
bestow a few remarks upon his Richard in this month’s number; 
but we think it will be more convenient in the first place to consider 
the Shakespearean performances at Drury Lane and the Queen's. 
Mr. Barry Sullivan will involve but a very few observations, 
because in witnessing his Shakespearean exhibitions on the boards 
of the National theatre, we found some difficulty in bringing 
ourselves to realise that any positive creation of our great bard was 
being presented before us. This was especially the case with Mr. 
Sullivan’s Macbeth. His Richard though, regarded as a whole, 
but a coarse and commonplace version of the character, contained 
a few features which were happy and effective. But his Macbeth 
seemed to us little other than a profanation from beginning to 
end. Jn the first’ place, fancy an actor who, by the very fact of 
his presenting himself on the stage to personate one of his greatest 
characters, professes to be in some degree allied by sympathetic 
affinity to the dramatist—fancy such an actor taking the incon- 
ceivable liberty of turning to an imaginary officer and giving orders 
that his army should halt somewhere or other, and this at the very 
moment when the Macbeth of Shakespeare is transfixed by the 
supernatural apparition which has arrested him. Has Mr. Sullivan 
discovered any such command in the text? Has he any warrant 
80 grossly to violate the poetry of his author? Of course, if Mr. 
Sullivan is such a superior person that he believes he can improve 
what we may call the rationalities of the situation; if he thinks 
that it is too great a tax upon our imagination that Macbeth and 
Banquo should be made to have an interview with “ the weit 
sisters ’’ without the army in the rear being first ordered to halt 
and to wait; if, in fact, Mr. Sullivan would rewrite the tragedy ®% 
familiar to us—that is another thing. But for ourselves—and We 
believe that we speak the sentiment of the public generally—we 
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to be bound in the spell of Shakespeare’s poetry, and to 
repel as to the least degree disgusting any such matter-of-fact, 


- ignorant, and presumptuous innovation as that to which we have 


alluded. With respect to the rest of the performance it is only 
necessary to say that it is marked by the complete absence of all 
intellectual sympathy in the mind of the actor. Mr, Sullivan 
ives merely the visible body of the creation ; its subtle and 
mystical soul is hidden from his eyes. As to the other actors in 
the play, they may be dismissed in a word. In no sense of the 
word were they embodiments of the characters ; they were simply 
persons making their entrances and their exits, and repeating with 
fluency the words which they had learned by rote. To add to the 
general irritation produced by the whole conduct of the piece, the 
spell of the poetry was again disgracefully broken by the crowding 
of the stage with a motley assemblage of singers in the scene where 
the witches are supposed to be dancing their ‘‘ antic round” to 


‘weird music. All this is much to be deplored in the interest of 


high drama; the more so as Drury Lane has often and often, in 
days gone by, been zealous in affording representations of the 
mighty poet worthy of his name and of its own traditions. As to 
Mr. Sullivan’s Richard, in place of feeling that we looked upon an 
approximation, at least, to the multiform villain whom Shakespeare 
has given us, we almost fancied we beheld some wild Fenian whose 
appalling.looks and sentiments were admirably seconded by a 
monotonous savagery of voice and accent. 

Mr. Sullivan’s love-making to Anne was simply shocking, and 
it is sufficient to say that if Shakespeare had drawn such a clumsy 
and unintellectual hypocrite, the lover would never have lived to 
exclaim, “‘Was ever woman in this humour wooed; was ever 
Woman in this humour won?’ The part of Anne, we may say 
was acted almost as badly. Her first entrance on the scene, and 
her delivery of the passage beginning, ‘‘ Hung be the heavens with 
blaick,”” reminded us of those shrill-voiced females who go about 
London calling, ‘‘ Any ornaments for your fire-stoves?” The 
palpable and flagrant defect in Mr. Sullivan’s Shakespearean im- 
Personations is, we repeat, the total absence of intellectual sym- 
pathy with the creations of the poet; and where that is the case, 
itis merely absurd, not to say presumptuous, for any actor to 
trench upon such holy ground. We have said that there were one 


_@ two phases which struck us as happy and effective. Mr. Sulli- 


amas “High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect,” and his 
So much for Buckingham,” were the solitary instances in point. 
we believe it would be impossible for any actor, even the most 
obtuse, to undertake the representation of one of Shakespeare’s 
characters without stumbling, if only by accident, upon 
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the correct method of expressing some isolated exclamation. 
however, is quite a different thing to actually being the united 


incarnation of the character throughout. Mr. Sullivan’s conception 
of Macbeth was an insult, and of Richard a delusion ; his execution 
of both parts an absurdity. 


We regret extremely that after a comparatively short run, the 
play of Henry V. was withdrawn at the Queen’s. It was pn. 
duced with a style and magnificence which was sufficient of itself 
to insure it a cordial welcome and abundance of patronage. Nor 
did these appear to us ever to be lacking. No expense seemed to 
have been spared to render the play, merely as a great spectacular 
exhibition, as brilliant as it was possible to be. The coronation 
of the king in Westminster Abbey alone was worth going to see, 
But much of the acting was high-class. Mr. Colman made the 
play open with the last act of the Second Part of Henry IV., having 
engaged Mr. Phelps to take the part of the old king. This wasa 
happy arrangement, because we thus got the contrast between the 
mad.cap prince and the wise and warlike monarch whom he eventu. 
ally becomes. Nor could a better man have been selected than 
Mr. Phelps for the part of Bolingbroke. That veteran’s delivery 
of the immortal soliloquy on sleep, his interview with his son, and 
his death, were all highly impressive, and will long be remembered 
as amongst the most perfect of Shakespearean delineations. Mr. 
Colman, as the Prince of Wales, was a little too off-hand and 
frivolous; but as Henry V. he was, on the whole, spirited, martial, 
and majestic. Miss Fowler personated the chorus with much suc. 
cess, delivering Shakespeare’s stirring and picturesque words with 
intelligent emphasis. Amongst the most pleasing performances 
were those of the actors who took the parts of the imperishable 
Bardolph, Nym, Pistol, Dame Quickly, and the Page. ‘They each 
and all displayed the various humours of the time of which Shake. 
speare has made them the embodiments with great naturalness and 
point. We especially delighted in Dame Quickly’s account of that 
inimitable death of Falstaff: ‘‘ And then his nose grew as sharp 
as any pen, and a babbled o’ green fields.”” It was a most artistie 
ally told narrative. We must repeat that it is with unfeigned 
regret that such a gorgeous contribution to Shakespearean revival 
should, from circumstances quite unconnected with the merits of 
the representation, have been obliged to. collapse ; and we must 
indulge the hope that at no distant date some similar revival may 
apdear upon the London stage, and with no premature withdrawal. 


MatrHew SETON. 
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The Poetry of China. 


THE POETRY OF CHINA. 
PART II. 


Even more interesting than the poems relating to court life are 
those on social subjects. The Chinese share with some other peo- 
ples the custom of having all marriages arranged by some third 
party, or “ go-between.”” Marriages effected by the couple alone 
without such intervention were looked upon with disfavour, and 
would seem usually to have turned out ill. But most interesting 
perhaps, is the high moral standard which was maintained in the 
nce of an institution which we usually think subversive of all 
morality. In China the harem was an authorised portion of each 
household. Though socially inferior to the chief wife, the 
ladies of the harem rested under no stigma, and public opinion 
treated"them with courtesy and respect. But for the chief ‘wife 
chastity, in our sense of the word, was a pre-eminent virtue. She 
of all women, was required to be “ above suspicion.” And though 
some of the royal wives fell grievously short of the Chinese ideal, 
yet the majority seem to have been women quite worthy of their 
exalted position. There are signs, indeed, that the harem itselr 
was beginning to be looked upon unfavourably, and that some o 
the queens by no means liked the existence of other sharers of thei 
husband’s affections. But public opinion was not ripe enough to 
entertain the idea of ‘suppressing the harem. 

The picture of morality among the mass of the people is a very 
chequered one. Their passions often broke loose from all restraint, 
especially in provinces where the young prince was himself of 
licentious habits. © We have already, in treating of magisterial 
duties, mentioned a certain immoral, but timid gentleman. Others 
of the odes tell graphically how, in auspicious days, assignations 
were’ unblushingly made in public gardens and other places of 
frequent resort. But from this picture we gladly inrn to the other, 
and present the reader with a little poem, the sentiment of which 
would do honour to a poet of any country :— 

“A wife is consoled in circnmstances of gloom, by the arrival 


of her husband.”’ 
** Cold is the wind, fast falls the rain, 
The cock aye shrilly crows ; 
But I have seen my lord again ;— 
Now must my heart repose. 


Whistles the wind, patters the rain, 
The cock’s crow far resounds ; 

But I have seen my lord again, 
And healed are my heart’s wounds. 
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All’s dark, amid the wind and rain, 
Ceaseless the cock’s clear voice ; 

But I have seen my lord again ;— 
Should not my heart rejoice ?” 


This is but one ode out of many, in which the wile’s love for 
her husband, her grief at his absence, her delight at his return, 
are sung with varying notes, but always with " delicate feeling, 
How any Chinese writer could say that ladies are generally 
stupid, or at any rate that “* there is no harm in their balan 
stupid,” as Dr. Legge says one has said (he leaves one to infer 
that many more of them thought so), is an inexplicable .incon. 
sistency. And that sometimes the ladies were very far from 
stupid, let this little quotation witness :— 

‘A model marchioness stimulating her husband to rise early, 
and attend to his duties at court.”’ 


“ His lady to the marquis says, 
‘The cock has crowed ; ’tis late, _ 
Get up, my lord, and haste to court, 
‘Tis full; for you they wait.’ 
She did not hear the cock’s shrill sound, 
Only the blue flies buzzing round. 


Again she wakes him with the words, 
‘The east, my lord, is bright, 
A crowded court your presence seeks ; 
Get up, and hail the light.’ 
"Twas not the dawning light that shone, 
But that which by the moon was thrown. 


He sleeping still, once more she says, 
‘ The flies are buzzing loud, 
To lie and dream here by your side 
Were pleasant ; but the crowd 
Of officers will soon retire ; 
Draw not on you and me their ire !’” 


One extract wo feel bound to give, to show that husbands 
were not lacking in fidelity to their wives. 


“My path forth from the east gate lay, 

Where cloud-like moved the girls at plav ; 

Numerous are they, as clouds so bright, 

But not on them my heart’s thoughts light, 
Dressed in a thin white silk, with coiffure grey, 
Is she, my wife, my joy, in life’s low way. 


Forth by the covering wall’s high tower, 
I went, and saw, like rush in flower, 
Each flaunting girl. Brilliant are they, 
But not with them my heart’s thought stay. 
In thin white silk, with head-dress madd-r-dyed, 
Is she, my sole delight, foretime my bride,” 
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When we consider that these poems, of such high moral 
excellence, were composed in times and among a people much 
nearer to savage customs than ourselves, we are forcibly reminded 
of the different aspects which things assume according to the 
point from which they are viewed. That there have been great 
abuses connected with the harem, one would not deny or desire 
to palliate, yet it is certain that the institution is an advance 
upon the lawless license of savage times, and reading these 


Chinese poems one cannot help asking the question—What would 


have been the result if these Chinese of violent passions had been 
offered no compromise (so to call it), but had been compelled to 
choose between relapsing into moral barbarism and accepting our 
modern strict morality ? 

Another notable point in the Chinese character is their 
ceremoniousness. The strong tendency they have always 
shown for order and regularity manifested itself in the realm 


. of conduct by assigning to each feeling an appropriate action. 


They endeavoured to fuse together good breeding and etiquette. 
Though the latter sometimes degenerated,among them, as it had 
done with us, into a series of meaningless ceremonies, yet it was a 
powerful instrument in the hands of a master who could call into 
fresh life the feelings which should animate it. In Dr. Legge’s 
Life of Confucius an anecdote is related which shows what use 
could be made of mere ceremony upon occasion. Confucius was 
present at a meeting between his master the Duke of Loo, and a 
neighbouring prince, the Duke of Ts’e. The object of the meeting 
was to eifect an alliance between the two princes; but a dispute 
arose respecting some territory claimed by both, and although the 
treaty’ was concluded, the Duke of T’s’e appears to have harboured 
ill-will towards his ally. He therefore invited the prince of Loo 
toa great entertainment, hoping to have an opportunity of captur- 
inghim. But Confucius, who suspected treachery, demonstrated 
that such a thing would be contrary to the rules of propriety. He 
accordingly caused his master to retire from the place of meeting, 
leaving the prince of Ts’e “filled with shame at being foiled and 
disgraced by the ‘ man of ceremonies.’ ’’* 

How thoroughly the Chinese carried ceremony into social life 
may be seen in a little ode we are about to quote. It supposes 
&poor man to be giving a feast to his friends. He is unable to 
afford many luxuries, but to show that he intends no insult by his 
Spare table, he conducts himself with the same propriety as if he 
bad abundance of the choicest viands. The due order of a feast 
Was as follows. ‘‘ First, the host pours out a cup of his spirits and 
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tastes them, to be assured they are good. Then he fills a cup and 

it to his guests. The guests drink, and have a cup filled, 
which the host drinks. Lastly, the host has the cups of the guests 
filled, and they cause his to be filled, and they all drink to one 
another.”’ Each ‘of these points of good manners is successively 
referred to in the following verses :— 

“ A few gourd leaves, that waved about, 
Cut down and boiled ;—the feast how spare ! 


But the good host his spirits takes, 
Pours out a cup and proves them rare. 


A single rabbit on the mat, 
Or baked, or roast ;—how small the feast ! 
But the good host his spirits takes, 


And fills the cup of every guest. 


_ Asingle rabbit on the mat, 
Roasted or broiled ; how poor the meal ! 
But the guests, from the spirit vase 
Fill their host’s cup, and drink his weal. 


A single rabbit on the mat, 

Roasted or baked ;—no feast we think ? 
But from the spirit vase they take, 

Both hosts and guests, and joyous, drink.” 


The last subject on which we shall touch is the religious 
portion of the She-King. Here we see the popular religion as it 
was before it was modified or superseded by the philosophy of 
Confucius or the religion of Buddha. Nowhere, perhaps, do we 
see so clearly the petrifaction which seems to have fallen npon 
things—Chinese. Now one comes upon Odes which can hardly be 
surpassed in ancient literature for their lofty and refined ideas of 
God. Even Dr. Legge, who would deny to the Chinese the 
knowledge of the one God of all mankind admits that ‘ the book 
of poetry abundantly confirms the conclusion that the ancient 
Chinese had some considerable knowledge of God.’’* He watches 
over kings and nations, rewarding the good, punishing the evil, 
from Him come all prosperity and abundance. 

Mingled with these are other Odes, which carry us far back to 
the primitive belief of Finland, and of the early Acadians of 
Babylonia. We see the Chinese worshipping the spirits of the 
mountains, the spirits of the hills, indeed the spirits of almost every 
natural object ; and also the spirits of their ancestors. Space alas ! 
will not permit us to give quotations of the ceremonies employed in 
this worship, of the meeting of the whole family, the offerings of 
flesh and corn, and wine, and the blessing solemnly pronounced in 
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* “She-king : introd. p. 46. 
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the name of the departed ones by the aged priests. We can only 
give two odes, the first a thanksgiving for a plentiful year— 


“The plenteous year has given us large supply 
Of rice and millet ; and our granaries high, 
Hardly suffice the produce to contain,— 
Millions of measures of the garnered grain ! 
From this distilled, shall spirits, strong and sweet, 
Our sires and mothers with their fragrance greet, 
When to their shrines each season we repair ; 
And in all other rites their part shall bear. 
Blessings of every kind our land shall crowa ;— 
And all the spirits our devotion own !’ 


The second, the Chinese version of the beautiful myth of him whom 
the Gods sent to teach mankind to use the fraits of the earth— 
“Triptolemus ”’ of classic legend, “ Wiiniimdinen” of the Kalevala, 
‘*How-tseih ’’ in China— 


“© thou, accomplished, great How-tseih, 
To thee alone ‘twas given, 
To be, by what we trace to thee, 
The correlate of Heaven. 


On all who dwell within our land, 
Grain-foot didst thou bestow ; 
Tis to thy wonder-working hand 

This gracious boon we owe. 


God had the wheat and barley meant, 
To nourish all mankind ; 

None would have fathomed his intent 
But for thy guiding mind. 


Man’s social duties thou didst show 
To every tribe and state ; 

From thee the polished manners flow 
That stamp our land the ‘ Great.’ ” 


Such, then, are some of the subjects of the She-King. ‘To have 
exhausted them would have been to comment upon each individual 
poem ; for there are few which have not some merit of their own 
either in form or raatter, and even those few have, by their very 
iteration of the matter of the others, the merit of pointing out the 
favourite subjects of the Chinese muse. 

Still, our slight sketch will, we believe, be sufficient, not merely 
to justify the dictum of the Chinese Master, that one who knew 
hot the odes “‘ was noi fit to converse with ;’’ but to show that the 
book of Chinese Poetry is worthy the attention, not merely of 
Professed students of sociology, but of all who care to know the 
thoughts and feelings of their fellow-men. 

J. FENTON, 
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THE RISE OF MAXIMIN, 


EMPEROR OF THE OCCIDENT, 
TRANSLATED AND EDITED 
BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


CHAPTER VIII.—(continued.) 


Maxrmmtn descended, and with Stewart and De Caux, and a body 
of sappers began the work. The tvols of the workmen, however, 
could make no impression upon the solid boulders, which turned 
the stream aside: and it ran over with a dash. Maximin then 
sent down for gunpowder—for this purpose they had formed the 
powder into cartridges—and the men commenced to drill holes for | 
blasting. It was a wild and picturesque sight. The men worked by 
the light of flaring torches held aloft, whose rays were reflected by 
the cascade of waters, and gleamed upon the stream while they 
seemed to render visible the thick darkness which filled the gulf 
beside them. It was midnight when the fusees were fired. ‘The 
report echoed with startling distinctness from mountain to 
mountain, and from gorge to gorge: dying away, and coming 
back again, till with a muttering like distant thunder it finally 
subsided. The workmen re-ascended the cliff, and dragged away 
the fragments, while Maximin, who had superintended the opera. 
tions, had the pleasure of seeing the stream forsake its course, and 
flow into the channel the sappers had cut, and so into the crevices 
of the rock, where it disappeared, swallowed up in subterranean 
passages. 

With intense curiosity they watched the rush of the stream 
for two days and three nights; and although it carved out 
its way deeper and deeper as the crevice widened, yet the cliff 
showed no signs of falling, and Maximin began to fear that their 
provisions, and the dried horseflesh and venison, would be ex- 
hausted long before the desired result was attained—if, indeed, 
it was attained at all. Towards morning of the third night the 
men awoke with an unwonted sensation of heat. A warm wind, as 
if from a furnace door, was passing over the mountain, and they were 
fain to throw off their coats and coverings. It was evident there 
was a change in the weather. The sentinels declared that they 
had seen much sheet lightning to the eastward during the night, 
but it did not play now. Light fleecy clouds obscured the sky; 
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“these grew gradually slightly luminous, and were then seen to be 


in lines. The light they emitted was faintly yellow, and 
as it spread over the entire vault of heaven, the troops were filled 
with a superstitious awe, and gazed upon the phenomena with 
terror. They now heard a buzzing sound as if of millions of bees, 
and this apparently proceeded from the rocks around them, and also 
from the tops of the spears and guns as they stood in stacks or piles. 
Approaching the rocks, Maximin and staff, who were much interested 
and astonished at these singular circumstances, saw innumerable 
sparks of white light, which darted from stone to stone; and as 
they came near three threads of a pale phosphor light seemed to fly 
towards them, but they felt no inconvenience. Suddenly the 
buzzing ceased, and was succeeded by sharp, crackling noises; and 
now they felt a pricking all over the skin, and those who held 
spears or arms dropped them, exclaiming that they felt shocks as 
if struck by an invisible hand. The luminous clouds seemed to 
descend, and at the same time pale blue lightning played incessantly 


‘ around the mountain peaks above their heads. They were much 


alarmed, and the ghastly hue of their faces seen in the lightning 
did not reassure them. At three o’clock the lightning ceased, and 
the luminous clouds melted away ; at the same time the crackling” 
stopped. But now, when every one began to breathe in relief, and 
when the sun shone out anew, there came a thick, impenetrable 
darkness, more horrible to bear with than the most brilliant 
lightning. This unnatural and oppressive darkness was so intense 
that every man was afraid to move, and each clapsed the hand of 
his nearest neighbour. Even the bold heart of Albert the Strong, 
as they called him, fell before this terrible thing. While they 
waited in silence the ground trembled, and suddenly there came a 
noise, compared to which thunder was of no account. Strong men 
fell on the earth in terror, and shouted in their amazement; but 
the cry was unheard in the roar which passed from mountain to 
mountain, and from valley to valley. Again the ground trembled, 
and again the roar. This occurred three times; when there 
followed a deathlike silence, and after a while the darkness passed, 
and almost suddenly the full light of the sun shone upon them, 
The cloud, or mist, or whatever it was, had passed. The troopers 
sprang up ashamed of their terror, and looked around to see what 
had caused the noise. It was then’ seen that the earthquake had 
overturned a pinnacle of the mountain which had fallen. But to 
their great joy, the cliff adjacent, which the water had under- 
mined, had also given way, and was lying full across the gorge, 
forming a natural bridge. After carefully examining it to see 
there was no danger, Maximin was the first to cross, folllowed by 
the advance guard, and the army followed without accident. J 
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was surprising how soon in the broad glare of day the 
forgot their terrors, and stepped briskly forward, but the 
remarkable phenomena of the night were the staple of conversation 
for many a day afterwards. Stewart ascribed them to intense 
electricity. They now descended rapidly, and in a few hours 
reached the bed of a river which flowed with extreme velocity. 
Between the river and the rock there was asandy path along which 
they marched. On either hand the cliff, of a dark yellow colour 
streaked with red, and a dull blue, rose to an immeasurable height 
perpendicularly, ‘and at times fashioned into peaks or spires, round 
and pointed, which seemed to penetrate the very sky. ‘Their 
constant apprehension was lest the sandy path should cease and 
the rocks contract, so that the river would occupy the whole space 
and ‘so prevent advance. 

Marching thus in the afternoon they’ discovered a number of 
caves in the cliff. They were found at a place where for a space 
the hard rock was succeeded by a softer sandstone, and had 
evidently either been cut by the hand of man, or at least been 
largely modified by him. Kearsie stayed to examine these caves, 
and was left behind. Maximin himself, with Sydney and Prince 
Charles, marched with the advance party, and was never tired of 
admiring the grandeur of the cliffs which rose upon either hand, like 
two vast castellated fortresses. The river grew wider as they 
proceeded, and the rocks far apart, so that they were constantly 
expecting to debouch upon open ground ; but night fell, and still no 
opening had been arrived at. Stewart was now missed, and a party 
detached to return and search for him. Next morning the march was 
resumed, but in an hour’s time they found the deep gorge closed 
with an enormous wall of rock which extended right across. The 
river ran noiselessly into a great cave, and disappeared in the 
interior of the mountain, which rose above the perpendicular wall, 
This mountain was topped with snow, upon which the sun was 
shining, while in the bottom of the gorge they were in the deepest 
shadow. The spectacle of that broad and noble river running as 
it seemed into the heart of the solid rock, was one which fascinated 
the eye, and the imagination longed to follow its subterraneaus 
courses. But the march was at an end—for no human being could 
climb those cliffs. Gazing upwards they saw great birds of unknown 
species circling round the pinnacles and sailing in mid-space. 
Without wings it was impossible to get over. There was nothing 
but to return. The order of march was consequently reversed ; 
those who had formed the rear now leading the way. They now 
met the party sent to search for Stewart, who reported that they 
had entered the caves, and found them to extend to an immense 
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Much distressed Maximin hurried ahead, 
and with Albert and De Caux was about to enter the first cave, 
when a clear voice shouted to them, as it seemed from mid-air. 
calling ‘‘ Maximin.’? They lookod up, and saw a blue scarf 
attached to a spear, which seemed to protrude from the face of the 
cliff at an ‘enormous height, and was waved to and fro. They 
shouted, and the answer came, ‘‘ Wait forme; I have much to 
tell!” and they recognised Stewart’s voice. While they waited, 
the head of the column came up and passed. Nearly an hour 
elapsed, and Maximin and the rest, sitting in the mouth of the 
cave began to fear lest Stewart had lost his way in those dark 
intricacies, when he suddenly appeared before them, having emerged 
at another aperture at some distance. He was much exhausted, 
and they gave him brandy. He had had no food since he had left 
them, and could scarcely speak. But as soon as he recovered, he 
asked Maximin to halt the troops, which was done, and he then 
told his story. 

Excited by curiosity, and by the discoveries. he made in the 
first cave he entered, he, had wandered with a torch from passage 
to passage, which seemed ascending upwards, till at length seeing 
a glance of light overhead he followed it, and after innumerable’ 
windings and great exertion, emerged upon the top of the rock, 
or rather emerged into an open gorge which led upwards. This He 
also ascended, and found it led to an open table-land. Maximin 
snatched at the discovery, and resolved to take the army up by 
this singular passage. Stewart—too ill to walk—was carried by 
three men, and, followed by Maximin, all ‘the staff officers, and the 
troops carrying lighted torches,"led the way. He was carried at 
his desire to the other cave, which at the entrance had been 
worked by tools into a pointed arch. It ran for some distance 
straight into the rock, and on each side of this entrance-hall was a 
broad bench cut out of the stone. On the walls, which had been 
smoothed with tools, there were bas-reliefs representing mythological 
scenes of so strange a character that not the slightest guess could 
be made as to their:meaning, and under them ran three continuous 
lines of minute writing, resembling none they had ever seen. At 
the end of the entrance-hall was an antechamber, also carved with 
figures, and beyond this a gigantic vault, whose roof was-so high 
that their torches could not throw light to the top, and so wide 
that they eould not see across it. Kearsie followed one wall—the 
left—and they found this apartment was circular in shape. As 
before, the wall up to a height of ten or twelve feet,was sculptured 
and covered with minute chiselled characters; but in this huge 
Place the figures and scenes were depicted upon a larger scale. At 
intervals there were great stone altars, and on these they found 
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a few utensils of bronze—such as bowls and ladles, or spoons—a}] 
covered with engraved characters. Each moment they expected to 
find skeletons or tokens of interment ; but Stewart assured them 
that he had seen nothing of the kind, and he believed that the 
enormous system of caves was all one and the same vast temple, or 
college, once inhabited by the priests and students of a race long 
extinct. 

Having!now made the tour half round the hall, they came to 
an arched doorway, and beyond this a succession of smaller rooms, 
out of which endless passages, and in some places steps branched 
out. Stewart was carried past all these, and they now entered a 
narrow tunnel but just wide enough for two to walk abreast, which 
continued for a great distance and rose upwards. The air in this 
tunnel was close and confined, but in all.other parts of the cave it 
was pure and fresh enough. Presently they emerged in a series of 
unhewn caves—the floors of which, however, had been evidently 
smoothed and levelled. Here there were numerous hearths of 
stone, which showed the action of fire. They were now rapidly 
ascending, and continued to do so for fully an hour. There was 
also a gleam of light from above, which fell through a crevice into 
an irregular chamber. The floor of this chamber was covered with 
heaps of animal bones cast up in the utmost confusion, and Stewart 
remarked that in all probability they had accumalated since the 
caves had been inhabited, having fallen through the chasm alive. 
Among them were large bones standing nearly as high as a mau's 
shoulders, but extremely thin and slender. Stewart believed them 
to be the leg bones of a gigantic bird—a species of runner like the 
ostrich ; but no one could join with him in that idea, for if so, the 
bird must have stood fifteen or eighteen feet high. There now 
ensued a steep staircase, which tired them greatly ; and, after that, 
still more caves in a zigzag line, and finally they emerged in a deep 
cutting, as it were, in the solid rock. ‘This cutting was fifteen or 
twenty yards broad, and perhaps as many deep. ‘The floor was 
polished and smooth as marble, grooved at the sides and chan- 
nelled. Stewart said it appeared as if the caves had been hollowed 
out by ariver running down this cutting—perhaps the water had 
worn it sodeep—and thus wearing its way to the main stream in 
the gorge below. This would account for the extreme smoothness 
of the floor, and the groined appearance on the sides. The ravine 
widened as they ascended it, and grew shallower, till in a few 
minutes they emerged in the open sunshine once more, and _ hailed 
it with joy. ‘The army did not reach the summit till late in the 
day; for the troops scattered into the various caves, exploring. 
They found no gold or precious materials: nothing but a few of 
the same Lronze bowls and ladles, and one circle of bronze inscribed 
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with characters. Stewart carefully preserved this last. They were 
now on a broad, rocky plateau, and on the‘right towered up the 
snow-capped mountain which barred the passage of the gorge. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AGlacier—A Hunting Party—Edge of the Plateau—Cultivated Country— 
Curious Houses—A Splendid River—Boats Built—Floating down the 
Stream—Attack on the Boats—A Nation of Traders—They land, and 
re-commence the March. 


Tey marched next day with some difficulty, threading their 
way through boulders and rugged fragments of fallen rock, but 
they were refreshed by the appearance of vegetation. Numerous 
shrubs and plants, of which the names were unknown, flourished 
wherever they found a particle of soil. The air was pleasant— 
neither hot nor chilly, but temperate. They were at a height 
sufficient to avoid the heat of the plains, and yet not great enough 
to enter the rarified atmosphere of the line of snow. Every step 
the way grew clearer of rock, and the quantity of the soil increased, 
and with it the vegetation. There were no trees, but endless 
varieties of evergreen shrubs, and among these darted a gray rabbit, _ 
and occassionally a species of goat, which was exceedingly shy, and 
rushed towards the mountains at the slightest sound. Flocks of 
birds hovered overhead, and a singularly beautiful hawk sat on 
every rock. They now-found traces of habitation, but no living 
human being. There were low mounds, which were supposed to be 
tombs, but no traces of walls or buildings. Fragments of pottery 
were found at every step, and several spearheads and other imple. 
ments of bronze, ornamented with acircle and dot pattern. . They 
saw, high on the right hand, the edge of an immense glacier, which 
rose a perpendicular wall of solid ice, glittering in the morning sun, 
and from its lower part there issued streams of green water. Next 
day the plateau or table-land broke up into a series of hills or 
undulations, which were tedious to surmount, and in the valleys 
between were deep gulleys, which it was necessary to cross as best 
they might, often fording through deep water as cold as ice, and no 
doubt coming from the glacier on the mountains. This fatigued 
them more than anything they had yet encountered ; but after a few 
hours the streams grew less frequent, and the hills less precipitous ; 
80 that when they camped for the night, it was upon the slope of a 
rolling down, clothed with short, sweet-looking herbage. Upon 
this down they saw at great distances large white moving patches, 
and those among them who were skilful hunters, following up these, 
found them to consist of large herds of a species of mountain sheep, 
sheep were small, with long legs, and a silky hair—not 
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wool, and horns which wound almost into a spiral. They were 
exceedingly shy; but Maximin halting, the army devoted a day to 
hunting. Badly, indeed, they wanted fresh meat. Parties of ten 
or twelve were sent out in all directions with instructions to enclose 
a circle, and when that had been done to gradually approach each 
other. In this way a moving and contracting net of men was 
formed, and the animals were driven to the centre, where they were 
slaughtered. Two hundred of the mountain sheep, fifteen deer, 
three antelopes, and one small bear of a dun colour were thus 


They rested three days and feasted, and on the fourth resumed 
the march. There now fell some showers of rain, but not much, 
and the sky was soon clear again. The downs flattened out, and 
they entered a plain,; but it was evident from the coolness of the 
air that they were still at a considerable elevation. Sydney and 
Prince Charles were ahead, and they first saw the edge of the 
plateau. It dropped ona white cliff of what they thought was 
chalk to a great depth, and beneath they saw what at first sight 
was taken for an immense uninhabited forest. But as they lay 
down on the sward and gazed over the expanse, they could see blue 
smoke curling up in various places; and, looking closer, there were 
wide clearings of a yellow colour, which they supposed was grain. 
It was evident that they had reached a cultivated territory at last, 
and they hurried back with the intelligence, at which the troops 
set up a shout—for they now reached the object of their labours. 
In the evening Stewart and De Caux were dispatched with a strong 
detachment to descend the cliffs and reconnoitre; but on no 
account to fight if it could possibly be avoided. 





